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TO GEORGE MEREDITH. 


“I shall sup late, but royally, though 
late: 
And few, but fit, the table company; 
Princes and seers, the learned and the 
great, 
My chosen guests shall be!” 


So spake, in scorn of a_ neglectful 
world, 
That from his golden numbers turned 
away, 
Landor: the boast the haughty poet 
hurled 
Might well be thine to-day! 


Like him, thy shallow brethren left 
thee long 
To ply thy perfect art in loneliness. 
Now to thy festival, an eager throng, 
With wreaths and crowns they press. 


The buds of softer climes and kindlier 
soil 
They bring, and cast before the sing- 
er’s chair. 
I too, with no fair garden-plot to spoil, 
Would lay an offering there. 


But mine were plucked upon a wind- 
swept hill, 
Where the fierce North with the poor 
blossoms played; 
The frost hath touched them, but it 
could not kill, 
Nor the noon sunshine fade. 


So let them lie amid the lavish showers 
Of tenderer blooms about thy cum- 
bered throne: 
This tiny sheaf of hardy heather 
flowers 
Laid by a hand unknown. 
Edward Sydney Tylec. 
The Spectator. 


SINGING. 


Nor gold is mine nor prospering state 

Nor the gay soul that laughs at fate: 

Yet oft I deem it good to sing 

Until my humble rafters ring; 

And joy to feel each vigorous note 

Leaping from my supple throat. 
Many delightful airs I know, 

Of major joy. of minor woe; 


To George Meredith, Etc. 





Many a glad or mournful phrase 
Is woven through my chequered days: 
Melodies creeping like faint scents 
From ghosts of perished instruments; 
Songs of whose tenderness and fire 
The living soul can never tire. 

But while great joy from these I 

gain, 

The unpremeditated strain 
Sometimes delighteth me the most— 
Singing that almost is a boast, 
Free and capricious as a bird’s. 
Unclogged by any useless words, 
Arpeggio, run, cadenza, trill, 
I sing till I have sung my fill. 

And thus I'll troll forth many a note 
Ere age hath seized my supple throat. 

A. Stevenson Nicol. 

The Academy, 


LOOKING EASTWARDS. 


The sacred bell of high Fiesole 

Called the Etruscan ghosts to speech 
with me. 

Evening, whom one might picture as a 
maid 

With burning eyes and limbs of South- 
ern shade 

Slept on the plain, and gave her soul to 
dreams. 

I heard a thousand little secret streams, 

As though the hill were laughing: that 


one hour 

The Earth lay calm and open, like a 
flower. 

But I was lonely when the night winds 
came, 


And feared the ghosts that called me 
by my name. 

Not they could weave a memory with 
mine, 

And store it for dark years, when agéd 
wine 

Brings to old men their olden thoughts 
again. 

I must still wander: wandering is 
sweet pain. 

Far, far away some brown mysterious 
priest 

Holds the arcana of the timeless East, 

And further yet are isles where I 
would be, 

Poised like red lilies on the Austral 
sea. 

James Flecker. 
The Nation, 
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THE FUTURE 


More than any of the merely An- 
archist crimes which have claimed sin- 
gle victims by isolated blows, the trag- 
edy at Lisbon suggests reflections not 
only upon the perils of Kings, but upon 
the survival, even the aggrandizement, 
of the monarchical idea, and the uncer- 
tain future of democracy. If there is 
nothing new under the sun, least of 
all are we to look for the unprecedented 
in the political sphere, where human 
_nature, manifesting its inwardness as it 
will, shows how little it is changed, and 
how much of our modern experience 
has been anticipated by its ancient be- 
havior. There is no greater danger in 
the affairs of all nations, free or ad- 
vancing to freedom, than the belief 
that popular government is not only 
the magical and final principle, but a 
secret of recent discovery almost cor- 
responding to the results of science. 
The error is both naive and melan- 
choly. Again and again apparent 
movement towards what is called de- 
mocracy—though it often means little 
more than greater mobility in the per- 
sonnel of a new despotism—has been 
checked and has disappeared when its 
prospects seemed little less irresistible 
than they appear to most observers to- 
day. So long as mankind are subject 
to party and faction there will be in- 
herent defects in the representative 
method of government which all the 
checks and devices of written constitu- 
tions will never wholly remedy. The 
course and the close of the Portuguese 
crisis are better adapted, as we have 
said, than any modern episode to 
prompt renewed thought on one of the 
fundamental problems. 

The Lisbon crime itself must always 
be remembered as one of the great 
dramatic things of all history, to be re- 
membered for its human significance, 
like a scene out of Macbeth or Hamlet, 


OF KINGSHIP. 


long after its political associations have 
become dimmed or forgotten in the 
mind of the world. In the murder of 
Alexander II. there was something of 
the same quality. Struck down by ter- 
rible methods almost with the projected 
constitution in his hand, his fate con- 
nected itself with the conflict of ever- 
lasting forces, and yet was accompa- 
nied by that sense of the inconsequen- 
tial and the futile which lends to his- 
tory the little touches and makes it 
poignant. But when President Carnot 
fell under the knife, when the Empress 
Elizabeth was killed in a moment, 
when: President McKinley was shot, 
when King Humbert perished, all these 
were irrational and arbitrary. They 
were cruel with the cruelty of mania, 
which hath strange tricks of despera- 
tion in the brain, and can act with fury 
but not with significance. These sep- 
arate strokes of half-witted homicide 
were of no meaning carrying further 
than the blow, and they offered nothing 
for imaginative vision to rest upon. 
But the Portuguese assassinations were 
unmatched of their sort in all the secu- 
lar record of the murder of Kings. 
The historic stage itself seemed filled 
for the moment with the crowded hor- 
rors of Elizabethan tragedy.- The scene 
was the street of a Southern capital at 
the hour when life seems most familiar 
and alive. In the open carriage Queen 
Amélie held in her hand the bouquet of 
flowers which her little godchild had 
just given her upon the quay. Her 
husband was beside her. Her sons 
were opposite. The scene was one as 
well known as is to ourselves the turn- 
ing from Trafalgar Square into White- 
hall. They had passed through it a 
thousand times in those hours when 
we are tempted to think that all mod- 
ern existence has turned to prose. In 
a flash the irrevocable has happened. 
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One assassin wth a repeating rifle is 
firing into the King’s neck, while Queen 
Amélie attempts with her bouquet to 
beat down a fatal arm. When she 
turns round her first-born is already 
wounded to death by one of the con- 
spirators on right or left; and it is prob- 
able that before he was mortally hit he 
had killed his father’s murderer with 
one of the shots from the four empty 
chambers of his revolver. In that mo- 
ment Queen Amélie stands between 
Dom Carlos and the Crown Prince, 
who are gone for ever. And in that 
moment Manuel, a boy of eighteen, like 
one “in worlds not realized,” has be- 
come King. If there is anything in 
the drama of all history more strangely 
reflecting in fact the very spirit of 
Shakespearean tragedy, the present 
writer is unacquainted with the episode 
that darkens this. 

For more reasons still the Portuguese 
assassinations come home to the imagi- 
nation of some of us in ways that oth- 
ers may find a little difficult to under- 
stand. There were, perhaps, two or 
three at the most who were able to 
contrast the first reception of the news 
in London with the scenes of nearly 
five years ago, when the memorable 
work of restoring the international in- 
fluence of this country was commenced 
by King Edward in Lisbon, and almost 
upon the spot where King Carlos died. 
There are no more silent pauses of any 
night than the small hours between 
Saturday and Sunday. Even at the 
printing-offices of the Sunday newspa- 
pers quietness has commenced to reign, 
and the rooms where journalists were 
at work begin to be deserted. For 
some reason upon this night perverse 
little difficulties have caused delay. 
Caprice prolongs it. There is the 
laughter that comes with the end of 
work. Another moment or two and 
every one might have been away. 
Then the bell of a standing telephone 
on a desk rings slightly. The nearest 
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man responds, and puts the instrument 
to ear with one of those casual ordi- 
nary gestures that imprint themselves 
on the memory in moments of signifi- 
cance. The voice at the other end of 
the telephone is speaking from the 
Matin office in Paris to say that the 
King of Portugal is murdered, and 
other members of the Royal family 
have perished with him. At this time 
Reuter’s telegrams have not yet 
brought the news to London, and out- 
side one room it is for some interval 
unknown. One knows not what there 
is in these trivial circumstances that 
sets imagination working back strongly - 
upon the episodes of the last five years, 
leading naturally to the theme we are 
discussing now. 

In the spring of 1903 King Edward 
had commenced the notable series of 
visits which were to give a new mean- 
ing to the idea of constitutional sover- 
eignty. Europe was first touched at 
Lisbon, and there is no nobler gate- 
way of a continent. The city rises 
from the water front in broad pyra- 
mids of many colored houses, terrace 
narrowing above terrace, and pointed 
with church tops. It was a clear day. 
The Tagus glittered miles wide under 
the green of its high shores. The 
awaiting crowd was massed in the 
Praca do Commercio, known to Eng- 
lish sailors and tourists rather as Black 
Horse Square, a place of great spa- 
ciousness and finely framed, opening 
upon one side to the Tagus. Here, 
after the great earthquake, “the sea 
ran swallowing shore and the gods 
looked down for men.” Now when 
King Edward’s yacht appears the 
Portuguese State-barge glides out, a 
famous craft of serpentine length, with 
its gilded dragon flashing ahead and 
eighty red-clad rowers bending to the 
crimson sweeps. When the Bergantim 
Real brought King Edward ashore, his 
Majesty and the King of Portugal 
landed at the Praca do Commercio. 
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The scenes that followed were de- 
scribed at the time in these pages. 
There and then the breath of a new 
wind came into European politics, and 
we all felt that the miasmatic vapors 
of the old Anglephobia were being 
blown away, and that another era had 
begun. For the better memory of the 
dead man let us bear in mind that 
without the hearty and unaffected plea- 
sure in the occasion on the part of the 
King of Portugal, the notable journey 
could not have been so brilliantly be- 
gun. It ended, as every one recol- 
lects, at Paris, where the entente cor- 
diale was prepared. From Paris come 
the telephoned words announcing the 
end of all things for Dom Carlos. He 
had stepped ashore a few minutes be- 
fore his death upon the very quay 
where, by his side, King Edward re- 
ceived his first Continental welcome, 
and a new diplomatic system began. 
The two monarchs who then stood to- 
gether parted in a few days to pursue 
tasks very different in character, but 
equally interesting for the purposes of 
this study. 

The fate of Dom Carlos differed from 
the insensate inconsequence of An- 
archist crimes in this respect—that it 
was the direct result of a remarkable 
experiment in Kingship. That experi- 
ment appears for the moment to have 
been ineffectual, but if the King had 
been less contemptuous of danger and 
had exposed his person less incau- 
tiously, the dictatorship might have 
had more success, and the results 
would have been more advantageous to 
Portugal than any good likely to be 
gained from restoring the constitutional 
system in its old form. It may be 
that politics, like morals, are a matter 
of latitude, that representative govern- 
ment is a system adapted to certain 
conditions of temperature, and that a 
climatic chart might be drawn out on 
a scheme of isothermic lines, showing 
democracy to be inevitable in certain 





parts of the globe, debatable in some 
other parts, and impossible elsewhere. 
Portugal is a country where the pros- 
pect of representative institutions, 
when they were more or less intro- 
duced over two generations ago, might 
have been thought excellent. The 
country which gave to the world Prince 
Henry the Navigator played, in propor- 
tion to its extent, as great a part as 
any nation. The Portuguese were the 
pioneers in sea-power and sea-empires. 
They pointed the way to the Cape, to 
India, to Japan. The people from 
whom sprang Albuquerque and the 
Marquis de Pombal have produced 
great governing minds. They live on 
an Atlantic sea-board and breathe 
ocean-air. It is true that there is a 
greater range of type among them than 
among any other European nation, and 
the inferior type is less adapted for 
political equality than the lower level 
in Andalusia or Sicily. But an opti- 
mistic philosopher in the fervent years 
between 1830 and 1848 would have de- 
clared, without hesitation, that Portu- 
gal was full of all the latent aptitudes 
for self-government, and that nothing 
but liberty was needed for the regen- 
eration of the land. Experience has 
proved that representative Government 
in Portugal has been up to the present 
a dead failure. The country has been 
the prey of office-seekers battening 
upon the revenue. It has remained 
sunk in debt, corruption, and illiteracy. 

Party distinctions, so far as effective 
principles were concerned, had become 
a languid hypocrisy. The dumb mass 
of the peasants was neglected and ex- 
ploited. The more the Government 
changed hands the more the system 
was the same thing. It all came to 
permutations and combinations for the 
enjoyment of the spoils. Each of the 
conventional parties had its turn, as 
Indian coolies when there is little to- 


bacco and only one pipe amongst them 
smoke it in rotation. 


So in Cairo, 
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Nubar and Riaz used to succeed each 
other in turn like figures in a mechan- 
ical toy, but in this case the distinction 
meant some difference. In Spain for 
many years party professions were as 
hollow. The Conservatives under 
Canovas were denounced until the Lib- 
erals under Sagasta came in to con- 
tinue the former policy. It was the 
same in Portugal, where a Cabinet of 
Regeneradores under Hinze Ribeiro 
was like nothing in the world so much 
as a Cabinet of Progressistas under de 
Castro. 

Something like this state of things 
has been witnessed, it is true, and for 
considerable periods together, in coun- 
tries where parliamentary institutions 
have had a long history and claim 
greater prestige. But in English pol- 
itics at the worst there is always move- 
ment. It may be true that both par- 
ties maintain when in office what they 
denounced when in, opposition. It is 
true that both do things which make 
their names of little meaning, as when 
Liberals enormously increase the ex- 
penditure they had sworn to reduce, 
and Conservatives pass measures of 
reform more advanced than predatory 
Radicalism had dared to introduce. 
This is the commonplace of the game; 
but observe the great and saving dif- 
ference between the British and the 
Portuguese system. In this country 
parties may do the same things, but 
in Portugal they resemble each other 
in leaving undone all the things that 
either of them ought to do. In our 
case, if the party system is a hypocrisy, 
it at least means that there is contin- 
uous action. The energizing and re- 
forming impulse keeps on working 
more or less through all administra- 
tions. The constructive process never 
ceases. The natural good sense of 
Englishmen up to the present moment 
has made wholesome use even of meas- 
ures that often seemed theoretically un- 
sound, and when the nation looks back 


upon any ordinary decade of legisla- 
tion, whether under Liberals or Con- 
servatives, there is surprisingly little 
that the majority of men ever wish to 
undo. In spite of all obstacles, some- 
thing of the continuous genius of the 
nation makes iiself felt through the 
party changes of representative Gov- 
ernment. But in Portugal you had a 
very different thing. You had ever- 
lasting lethargy and hopeless inertia; 
an unceasing orgy of words, a corre- 
sponding incapacity to perform. It 
was a state of moral paralysis. Only 
the instincts of office-seeking and cor- 
ruption were as active under the sur- 
face as a nest of ants. 

It is not our present purpose to re- 
peat again the story of the dictatorship. 
But one thing is certain. Any dicta- 
torship was bound to be in spirit a 
more active, wholesome, and efficient 
force than the state of vicious lethargy 
it superseded. It would be idle to deny 
that Dom Carlos was responsible, and 
that the dictatorship derived its whole 
strength from the King’s support. 
But is anything quite so inherently im- 
moral as inability to act in an evil sit- 
uation? Hinze Ribeiro and Luciano 
Castro changed places at more fre- 
quent intervals before the dictatorship, 
but nothing else happened except that 
every Budget closed with a deficit; 
hopes were raised by announcements 
of unreal surpluses, but were dashed 
by supplementary estimates, and no 
one told the nation the truth or grap- 
pled with the realities of the position. 
In this morass of impotent routine 
King Carlos alone was capable of an 
act of energy, and instead of continu- 
ing the see-saw of effortless adminis- 
trations, he called a new man to his 
councils. If we look to the ends of 
government more than to the forms, it 
will be apparent that the party system 
of alternation without change was as 
ingenious a system as was ever evolved 
for preventing improvement. What 
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Portugal most needed was to be deliv- 
ered from it. 

Our journalism has for the most part 
become too conventional to look such a 
situation in the face or describe it can- 
didly; but Carlyle would have recog- 
nized the essential truth. Representa- 
tion in Portugal has been a failure be- 
cause it can only refiect the existing 
spirit among the average of a nation; 
whereas what Portugal most required, 
as many other countries do, was to be 
lifted forcibly above the level of its 
own habits. But countries in such a 
situation can be saved by nothing but 
the dictatorial principle, whether ac- 
companied by monarchical forms or 
not. It was in May, 1906, that King 
Carlos determined upon the great de- 
parture. In twenty-four hours Joao 
Franco, a new man, formed a Cabinet 
of new men, and commenced a vehe- 
ment effort to realize by unconven- 
tional means the undoubted objects of 
all good government. He tried to 
purify the finances. He attempted the 
old wise method—if he who attempts it 
can indeed stretch the bow of Ulysses 
—by combining strict, though enlight- 
ened, tyranny in administration with 
schemes of social reform. He struck 
at every person and interest that stood 
in his way. But it seems tolerably 
clear that in such an enterprise all de- 
pends upon the man. The old Emperor 
William found a Bismarck to save a 
nation in its own despite when he 
would otherwise have been driven to 
abdication. We imagine that Senhor 
Franco, though an earnest politician, 
was not a great man. He worked hard 

to put administration on a _ business 
footing. But he dissolved hostile 
organizations, imprisoned opponents, 
suppressed newspapers. Yet there was 
not behind him the ruthless strength 
of Russian reaction. He did not take 


life; he did not strike terror; he roused 
something like the maximum of antago- 
nism and the minimum of fear. 
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Even before the Cortes was dissolved 
the Republican leaders had broken out 
into utterances of unparalleled audac- 
ity and violence. On November 21st, 
1906, Alfonso Costa declared in Parlia- 
ment: “The head of Louis XVI. rolled 
in the sa'wdust for less than Dom Car- 
los has done.” Franco, for his part, 
was devoid of tact in the manner with 
strength in the purpose, and his most 
characteristic statement—dgiving his 
reasons for dissolving the Chamber— 
ran as follows: “My dictatorship is not 
political, but administrative. Govern- 
ing by decree is a phase of transition. 
It is a passing matter. Whenever the 
parties realize their duty, and are ready 
to do it, Parliament will be reopened 
for them. In the meantime, I must 
carry on the work of reform. I must 
do my duty. I shall govern above the 
parties, and, if necessary, against the 
parties.” It is always fatal to use 
words like these. Vanity is wounded 
and antagonism is stimulated, not 
lulled. Senhor Franco was a Premier 
without a party, and he set out for a 
time to govern without a Parliament. 
That in itself was no such serious mat- 
ter. All depended upon the length of 
the period allowed to elapse before 
summoning a new Cortes. In Portu- 
gal all efforts of the Franquist admin- 
istration failed to win the support of 
the bourgeois elements that count. 
The peasant majority do not count. 
The dictatorship was ominously pro- 
longed. Its methods became more se- 
vere. The censorship became so op- 
pressive at last as to excite misgiving 
and distrust on the part even of Eng- 
lish journals which had looked upon 
the efforts of Senhor Franco with be- 
nevolent toleration. He was acting as 


Pitt had acted in 1783 with the subse- 
quent approval of the nation, as Bis- 
marck had acted eighty years later 
with the enthusiastic approval in the 
long run of the vast majority of the 
It was felt on all 


Prussian people. 
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hands, however, that the solid force 
behind Senhor Franco was the will of 
the King; and when Dom Carlos de- 
clared to a Paris interviewer his de- 
termination to support the dictator 
through thick and thin in defiance of 
the parties, his doom was sealed. 

It cannot be said that his fate was 
unexpected. The effervescence of the 
mere verbal extremist, who abounds in 
Portugal at least as much as elsewhere, 
may be as contemptible as you please; 
but among the weaker sort of inflam- 
matory demagogues in every country, 
without exception, there are always a 
few characters at least capable of des- 
perate resolves. There is no doubt 
that Lisbon, Oporto, and Coimbra were 
honeycombed with hatred of Dom Car- 
los; and the most unpleasant of recent 
symptoms have been the floral honors 
paid to the graves of the regicides. 
Yet the truth remains that the patient 
needed medicine, and that the dictator- 
ship, though bitter medicine, was the 
best, if the Portuguese could only have 
been induced to take it willingly and 
to take enough. What the country 
needed and needs was not this or that 
form of government, but sheer reform- 
ing resolution and executive capacity. 
The country needed a man, and King 
Carlos himself was the strongest char- 
acter in the nation. Sportsman, poet, 
artist, scientist, and bon vivant, he was 
a notable compound of Latin tempera- 
ment and Germanic culture, obstinate 
and self-willed indeed, but fearless and 
unflinching, and very well equipped to 
be a King. His personal extravagance 
was, of course, a practical fault in it- 
self, and as he was the Sovereign of an 
insolvent nation, it weakened his moral 
position to a disproportionate extent. 
But that was not the root of the evil. 
The real malady was the failure of 
representative government decade after 
decade—the powerlessness of the Par- 
liamentary system to raise a nation 
that needs lifting above itself, or to be 
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anything but a mere reflection of the 
moral condition of a people as it is. 
There is at present not the very slight- 
est reason to expect that party methods 
will do more for Portugal in the future 
than they have done in the past. 

If the Portuguese people had pre. 
ferred to bad government under Par- 
liamentary forms something nearer the 
reality of good government, the prog- 
ress and the genuine well-being of the 
country would probably have advanced 
more rapidly and surely than can now 
be hoped for. Exhausted personalities 
would have lost their hold upon public 
attention. The evil spell of the old 
habits would have been broken. Young 
politicians would have imitated an- 
other and a better example. After a 
few years politics might have ceased 
to be a rhetorical debauch or a corrupt 
profession, and might have been recog- 
nized as a potent means of attaining 
certain great national ends. A decade 
of competent dictatorship, if the people 
had the antique wisdom to accept it, 
would be invaluable to any country in 
the position of Portugal. Now there 
has indeed been a revulsion of feeling 
in favor of King Manuel. The dicta- 
torship has fallen, and Senhor Franco 
is an exile whose accents breathe the 
misery of the soul. A ministry of mo- 
narchical concentration has _ been 
formed. But, as we have said, the 
constitutional forms, though in all the 
circumstances it was wise and neces- 
sary to restore them, can of themselves 
be of no more advantage to the country 
than they have been in the past. If 
the great shade of the Marquis de Pom- 
bal could revisit Lisbon he would un- 
doubtedly perceive the dictatorship to 
be an instrument as indispensable for 
national regeneration as when he exer- 
cised it in the eighteenth century, but 
it would be equally clear to him that 
the attempt could not be successfully 
attempted except by a politician of his 
own calibre, and that the task would 
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be, in any case, more difficult under the 
artificial habits of mind produced by 
the worship of representative forms. 
Portugal needs measures. But real 
measures never come, except from real 
men. In Lisbon there is probably no 
man of sufficient magnitude available, 
and if there were, he could not govern 
through the parties who have hitherto 
blighted affairs. He would have to at- 
tempt, with more ability and more ruth- 
lessness, the work in which Dom Carlos 
has perished and Senbor Franco failed. 
He would have to be a person of solid 
powers and magnetic temperament, 
able to make himself respected by econ- 
omists and idolized by the army. 

To the efficiency of Government in 
Portugal a masterful exercise of execu- 
tive energy is apparently indispensable. 
If dictatorship is impossible, so much 
the worse for progress. It is probable 
that even in Spain a constructive des- 
potism formally renewable every five 
years would be of priceless advantage 
if the nation could only be brought to 
consent to the method. Of Italy the 
same might be said, except that it is 
now almost as hopeless to think of 
applying a dictatorship to Lombardy as 
to think of applying it to Lancashire. 
In our own country we feel sensibly 
in our army arrangements the lack of 
that direct monarchical initiative which 
has been the mainspring of military ef- 
ficiency in other countries. Without 
the executive power of the German 
Emperor the creation within a single 
decade of the second greatest fleet in 
the world would have been simply an 
unthinkable achievement. No purely 
Parliamentary system ever could have 
compassed any plan so creative and so 
original. It is not, of course, con- 


tended here that a degree of executive 
authority ought to be restored to the 
Crown in this country, or that the pe- 
culiar German system of a despotic ex- 
ecutive tempered by Parliamentary dis- 
cussion is likely to be maintained for 
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many years upon its present basis. Nor 
is there anything more inefficient for 
many purposes than the Russian autoc- 
racy. Nevertheless, the events of the 
last few years have suggested more 
and more forcibly that the conditions 
of success in the practical use of Par- 
liamentary Government exist in Russia 
to no larger an extent than in Portugal, 
and that the historical dictatorship of 
the Tsars is, and for some period will 
remain, the indispensable condition of 
even the slow and dull progress which 
now seems the only real alternative to 
a convulsive and wasteful anarchy. In 
any case it must be well understood, 
so far as both nations of the Iberian 
peninsula are concerned, that anything 
like a permanent Republic is not possi- 
ble. Even in France the Republic has 
only been established with extreme dif- 
ficulty. And France is a compara- 
tively Northern nation which still suf- 
fers from the bankruptcy of personal 
Government without the hereditary ti- 
tle—which corresponds in the reality 
of its influence and meaning to the 
symbol of the consecrated oils. And 
even across the Channel the Republi- 
can system is not yet of indisputable 
permanency; and though now safe 
enough in peace, it cannot with confi- 
dence risk a great crisis of any 
kind. 

It will be objected that the Republic 
has already existed fer a short time in 
Spain. Yes; but it could not maintain 
itself. The great majority of educated 
Spaniards are convinced that if a mo- 
mentary Republican ascendancy were 
thinkable in the future, it would be an 
even briefer spasm than upon the last 
occasion. For there is no natural bal- 
ance of temperament or conditions to 
restrain the tendency towards anarchic 
dissension among Republicans them- 
selves; and, on the other hand, the 
masses of the nation are as monarchi- 
cal as we are in this country. It can- 
not be doubted that in Spain the tem- 
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porary triumph of revolution would 
soon be crushed by a dictatorship. 
The same thing is true of Portugal, 
though the factors are not identical. 
In the latter country the relative power 
of the capital is, of course, far greater. 
But successful revolution in Portugal 
would be a deadly danger to Spain, and 
at a further remove would menace the 
peace of Italy. The Republican spirit 
is, of course, peculiarly nourished in 
Lisbon by the example of Brazil, which 
is Greater Portugal, though under a 
separate Government. But it is much 
rather to be concluded that a Portu- 
guese Republic would disappear in an- 
archy in six months; and it is, in any 
case, sufficiently certain, as has been 
remarked, that in both nations south 
of the Pyrenees authority is perma- 
nently a greater force than freedom, 
because it is a greater necessity when 
ideals of liberty come into conflict with 
the interests of order. .The overwhelm- 
ing majority of mankind are so consti- 
tuted by temperament or so situated in 
polities that they are unable to obtain 
or even to conceive settled order ex- 
cept through the principle of hereditary 
monarchy. Kingship will remain in- 
dispensable for an indefinite period yet 
to the larger part of the world. 

Even in that other part of the world 
where national character and aptitude 
are such that the people might be sup- 
posed capable of working Republican 
institutions with success, there is an 
increasing preference for Kingship on 
its merits. We are beginning to un- 
derstand that while not fettering crea- 
tive liberty in any way, it confers cer- 
tain advantages which no purely elec- 
toral system can provide. We need 


not think now of the fact that Mr. 
Roosevelt has been in temperament the 
Franco of the United States thwarted 
throughout by stronger constitutional 
forms. Even in Amerca it is not mere 
representation that is admired and de- 
sired. American democracy seeks the 


man who does not merely reflect it as: 


it is, but tends to raise it above it- 
self. It seeks, in a word, a temporary 
King in spite of the singular constitu- 
tional precautions which place the most 
elaborate obstacles in the way of an ef- 
fective exercise even of a temporary. 
Kingship. But let us take the posi- 
tion of the monarch proper. In some 
way that no one has yet had subtlety 
enough to analyze we in this country 
felt for years that the representative 


system in itself did not do justice to. 
the genius of England. It did not even. 


adequately represent us in any moral 
sense. It was below us. 


King Edward came to the throne,. 


and monarchy again became not merely 
a restraining but an initiating force. 


Our Constitution denies executive: 


power to the Crown. The character 
and abilities of the Sovereign can only 
make themselves felt by inquiry, sug- 
gestion, demur. 
are the elements of this influence, they 
amount to an immense power. It is 
impossible to be blind to the advan- 
tages derived by this country from the 
exercise of that power by King Ed- 
ward. The representative principle is 
not enough of itself even in France. 
This is what thoughtful and dispassion- 
ate Frenchmen feel more and more. 
They realize the profound distinction 
which makes itself felt in the long run 
between Ceesarism and Sovereignty. 
The latter alone interprets and symbol- 
izes and sustains that sense of historic 
continuity in a people which is some- 
thing greater than immediate efficiency. 
This even in the Napoleonic degree 
rests on a more temporary basis. But 
Frenchmen cannot, if they would, re- 
store the growth of that which has 
been cut down and uprooted. In this 
country it is certainly remarkable to 
note that England only recovered her 
due place in the world when all the 
representative elements in our system 
of Government were reinforced by the 


Yet impalpable as. 
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revival of a positive monarchical influ- 
ence. 

The explanation of this fact is not 
far to seek, though it is not easy to 
trace it out with the requisite delicacy 
of analysis. The conventional philos- 
ophy of the revolutionary age imagined 
that it was discarding obsolete tradi- 
tions when it was only flying in the 
face of science. The hereditary prin- 
ciple was particularly mocked. It was 
thought to be an absurd thing in itself. 
But many defects of monarchical prac- 
tice at that time were not inherent in 
the institution. Kings were bad and 
stupid largely because they were 
wrongly educated. They had not yet 
been warned by the revolutions or con- 
vinced that even monarchy depends in 
the long run upon its positive merits. 
But Darwin has shown that a scientific 
application of the hereditary principle 
to any profession is likely to produce, 
not absurd consequences, but very val- 
uable results. The Hohenzollerns were 
for many generations the only dynasty 
which instinctively understood this 
truth in its full extent, and made the 
successive wearers of the Crown con- 
tinuous executors of the traditions of a 
House. Here was a result never to be 
achieved by any purely electoral sys- 
tem more or Jess spasmodically inter- 
preted by disconnected personalities. 
But now heredity has for the first time 
come fully to its own. The Hohen- 
zollerns no longer stand alone in their 
thoroughly professional conception of 
Kingship. Europe is now full of well- 
educated dynasties. With each gen- 
eration that passes Sovereigns are more 
carefully and rationally trained from 
birth, and are still better equipped by 
comparison even with most of those 
among their subjects who count them- 
selves above the average. 

The Continental judgment considers 
that King Edward is the ablest diplo- 
matist of his time. And pass to the 
Continent. King Carlos was a stronger 


and more accomplished personality 
than any of his Ministers. King Man- 
uel unites the strains of Coburg blood 
with those of the House of Orleans and 
the dynasty of Savoy. All three stocks 
have been very remarkable for heredi- 
tary ability; and the nation may well 
look to its young Sovereign with hope. 
The King of Spain shows unmistakable 
signs that he has inherited his mother’s 
tenacity and sagacity, and the result is 
already seen in the steady restoration 
of the national spirit of Spain. And in 
Italy, King Victor Emmanuel is not 
only an exemplary Sovereign in every 
respect, but his whole personality is a 
continuous moral influence, such as it is 
impossible for any elected person to ex- 
ert under the familiar conditions of 
Italian politics. Unless, indeed, they 
are the rare men of supreme character, 
elected persons who wish to keep their 
position cannot be their best selves, 
since they have to surrender to so 
much of the worst in others. The 
Emperor William’s position is now so 
universally understood that we need 
not dilate upon it, except to say that 
in a population of more than sixty mil- 
lions the Kaiser himself is a more vi- 
talizing personal agent than is any man 
amongst his subjects. The Reichstag 
has given no signs during the last 
twenty years of bringing out by means 
of the representative system any single 
deputy whose power of leading and in- 
spiring a nation could compare with 
the Emperor’s. 

We are being forced to revise our 
estimate of the Tsar. He has played, 
in spite of all prophecy, a part as dif- 
ferent as possible from that ef Louis 
the Sixteenth. He has defeated the 
revolutionary passion which, if he had 
not resisted it, would have swept him 
before it like a straw. He has shown 
more nerve, more judgment, more per- 
sistency than he was credited by any 
foreign observer with possessing; ani 
even if he has succeeded mainly by ac- 
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cepting firm advice, he has saved his 
dynasty from destruction, his empire 
from anarchy, and his subjects from 
themselves. Nor ought the survey to 
end here. Glance at the Balkans. 
Prince Ferdinand has done a great deal 
to make the Bulgarian nation. Abdul 
Hamid has done almost everything to 
save the European dominion of the 
Turk. At the beginning of his reign a 
Russian army had marched to the walls 
of Constantinople. Now the Sultan, 
after thirty years of resistance, amount- 
ing altogether to the most wonderful 
defensive achievement in the records of 
diplomacy, has once again broken up 
the European Concert. Yet not one of 
these Kings can be considered a man 
of genius. By comparison with Fred- 
erick the Great even the Emperor Wil- 
liam possesses but a very high order of 
talent. What has reasserted itself is 
the principle of Kingship and the value 
to a monarchical nation of the heredi- 
tary principle scientifically applied. 
Therefore the Norwegians, a highly 
democratic people, have deliberately 
chosen on the whole not to be a Repub- 
lie. 

In addition to the better training of 
the Kings, there is a real advantage in 
position. The throne is a point of view 
where even a Sovereign of very ordi- 
nary capacity may easily acquire a per- 
ception superior in some respects to that 
of the most brilliant of his servants. 
In the service of the State the Sover- 
eign is the sole important personality 
who is fully detached. All party !ead- 
ers without exception are deeply in- 
volved in party compromises. There 
are very many occasions when it would 
be gross disloyalty on their part to be 
honestly themselves. This view is af- 


fected by many considerations besides 
the isolated merits of any immediate 
matter at issue. The Sovereign’s opin- 
ion alone, though, being always human, 
it must be occasionally prejudiced and 
sometimes mistaken, is a perfectly free 
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expression of mind. The Kings are 
bound to take a perfectly realistic view 
of even their greatest men. For them 
no mere bedazzlement can very well 
exist. They are acquainted with all 
those personal weaknesses in Ministers 
which are unknown to the nation at 
large. The contest of the greatest 
leaders, from the point of view of the 
throne, must always seem somewhat 
like the scuffling of the kites and crows. 
Nothing in our time has been so remark- 
able a revelation on this subject as 
Queen Victoria’s letters. We had all, 
whether in admiration or antagonism, 
looked up to statesmen like Palmerston 
and Beaconsfield and Gladstone. It 
was a shock to find that Queen Victoria 
looked down upon them. She looked 
down upon them not contemptuously, 
but literally, and because from her 
position she could not do otherwise. 
This must often have been conducive to 
great sanity of mind in dealing with 
these exorbitant personalities. 

But there is yet another considera- 
tion, and a very important one. The 
whole defence of the representative 
system rests upon its theoretical merits, 
as it might be and ought to be. It is 
ideally imagined as a system under 
which the most choose the best. 
When modern electoral systems were 
new and imperfectly understood, it was 
anticipated as a matter of course that 
competent and virtuous men would ap- 
pear to woo with a decent reserve the 
suffrages of the people. There could 
be no doubt that the candidates most 
eminently suitable for representative 
positions would be chosen to fill them. 
Unfortunately candidates do not ex- 
hibit the measure of their character 
and their capacity in their faces as 
plainly as the taximeter cab shows its 
claims. All men untested in public 
positions have to be taken on trust, and 
are sometimes disappointing when their 
abstract qualifications might be sup- 
posed to be very high. Those who are 
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great in commerce, eminent in the lab- 
oratory, and wise in the study, are 
sometimes very incompetent politicians. 

Virchow was fully as inferior in poli- 
tics as was Bismarck in pathology. 
Then again comes in the decisive bear- 
ing of divided opinion upon the rival 
organizations of parties. This at once 
inverts in very many instances the the- 
ory with which democracy began. Elec- 
tors doubtless desire the best possible 
representative of their own opinions, 
but as the ideal combination of capac- 
ity and orthodoxy is not always avail- 
able, they would vote for a broomstick 
that agreed with their opinions rather 
than for an archangel of opposite 
views. This is a serious, it may prove 
in the long run even a fatal difficulty; 
and no remedy for it has yet been 
suggested. But this does not end the 
difficulties in the way of choosing un- 
der a representative system the per- 
sons most competent for the work of 
legislation and government. There 
may be agreement of opinion; there 
may be a high intellectual aptitude; but 
the candidate may have proved the 
power in his character in the surest 
possible way—he may be hated by 
some. The wirepullers are prompt to 
recommend the mediocrity who concili- 
ates everybody. 

This danger exists, of course, under all 
systems subject to the electoral prin- 
ciple. But the evil is mitigated under 
monarchy by one rather singular cir- 
cumstance, and it is worse in Repub- 
lies. The tendency to eliminate the 
stronger man and to adopt the name 
that creates least division adversely af- 
fects even the choice of Popes. Hence 
the tiara was refused to Cardinal Ram- 
polla and placed upon the head of Car- 
dinal Sarto. Take the United States. 
Under the ordinary operation of the 
representative system Mr. Roosevelt 
was “side-tracked” because of the force 
of his personality. When he was 
shunted into the Vice-Presidency he 
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himself regarded his effectual political 
career as closed. The bullet that killed 
Mr. McKinley made Mr. Rooseveit 
President by a chance far more fortui- 
tous than any “accident of birth” that 
creates a hereditary legislator. Un- 
der the Third Republic the triumphs 
of mediocrity have become familiar. 
The strong man in ordinary times is al- 
most automatically eliminated, and a 
crisis is required to give him his chance 
—usually too late for enabling him ‘to 
render memorable service to his coun- 
try. Envies and jealousies.are great 
powers in human affairs; and they are 
apt to work as eliminating passions at 
the expense of brilliant claims. But 
under Kingship, as we have said, this 
deadly tendency of democratic routine 
is mitigated to a large extent by a cer- 
tain division between power and honor. 

All subjects are below the throne. 
This shields even the most eminent of 
them to a greater degree than they 
think from the reaction which is 
aroused when any man seems to be too 
conspicuously favored by the gods. 
High as the greatest statesman in this 
country may be in power, he is low in 
state by comparison with the Sover- 
eign. There is enforced a tradition of 
humbleness towards the throne, such as 
Mr. Gladstone, for instance, used to ex- 
press with perfect reverence. Under 
the late Lord Salisbury and Mr. Bal- 
four the Empire was governed by two 
gentlemen of plain attire and exceed- 
ingly unostentatious habits. France 
has an intense dislike for obvious rea- 
sons to elect to the Presidency any can- 
didate whose character might make the 
power of the position equal to the 
honor. The American Constitution is 
influenced to some extent by a similar 
feeling. All power is placed more or 
less in commission. The President en- 
grosses the honors, and yet because 
these are so conspicuous, the terms dur- 
ing which they may be enjoyed by any 
one person are comparatively short, and 
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an ex-President is rarely of any more 
importance than an ancien ministre. 
Far less obtrusive in appearance, more 
easily held, yet much greater in power, 
is, for instance, the position of a Prime 
Minister in this country when he pos- 
sesses a majority in both Houses. 

Still another factor in the position 
and future of Kingship is perhaps of 
chief moment. Whether President of 
a Republic or leader of a Legislature, 
no man who is chosen by a party can 
adequately represent the ideal of na- 
tional unity. This is the fundamental 
defect. There is an effort to escape 
the consequences across the Channel 
by reducing the temporary head of the 
nation to the réle of a dignified cipher. 
In the United States the President's 
position is to a certain extent contro- 
versial from first to last. And there 
is not only the discontinuity arising 
from the rise and fall of parties in the 
Presidential elections. Even when 
members of the same party succeed 
each other, all vivid impressions are 
connected with the change of persons. 

The Fortnightly Review. 


The sense of the abstract continuity of 
the office is comparatively vague. De- 
mocracy is necessarily subject to party 
and the evils inseparable from party. 
It therefore needs in some part of its 
institutions the very strongest influence 
which can re-impress upon the imagi- 
nation the idea of national unity. The 
influence of the monarchy assists in 
many subtle ways to convert party con- 
flict into co-ordination and to preserve 
some degree of continuity of policy 
through changing administrations. Be- 
tween the benches on the right hand 
and the left, the Speaker embodies that 
spirit of the House of Commons which 
is above both parties, and reminds 
them in high moments that they are 
one. In the same way political philoso- 
phy has discovered no substitute for 
hereditary monarchy as the expression 
of the historic unity of a people. So 
long as representative institutions rest 
upon a national basis, the more com- 
plete and party-riven democracy be- 
comes, the more will it need the cor- 
rective of Kingship. 
Calchas. 





“THE RING” IN ENGLISH AND MUSIC-DRAMA OF 
THE FUTURE. 


The recent performances of Wagner's 
tetralogy in English have proved to the 
whole world that we can hold our own 
on the opera stage. The proof was not 
required by those whose memory is not 
of the shortest and whose knowledge 
of musical life extends beyond the 
four-mile radius of London, For many 
years the Moody-Manners and Carl 
Rosa Opera Companies have given ex- 
cellent performances of Wagner in 

“nglish, and the Covent Garden stage 
itself is by no means ignorant of native 
opera-singers. Moreover, our teaching 
institutions have made a practice of 
annual operatic performneces, which 
have invariably brought forward sev- 
eral young students with genuine 


talent for musical stage-work. It is 
true, however, that nothing quite as 
ambitious as the two cycles of the Ring 
had ever been attempted, and certainly 
no performances have reached the 
same level of excellence, nor has the 
general public of musical amateurs 
ever had such an opportunity of under- 
standing what we could do if condi- 
tions were favorable. For these rea- 
sons the recent performances of the 
Ring may be said, without exaggera- 
tion, to have begun a new epoch in the 
British practice of music. They also 
suggest many points for discussion, 
and, to some extent, they throw a new 
light on Wagner’s achievements as mu- 
sician and dramatist. 














I 


That the style of singing was more 
musical and pleasant to the ear than the 
“Bayreuth bark” to which we have 
grown accustomed in recent years was 
generally remarked by the critics. The 
pleasure was so unexpected and wel- 
come that it seems churlish to sound 
a note of adverse criticism. At the 
same time, although Wagner's music 
is not as unsingable as the half-trained 
German artist would have us believe, 
the English cantabile style is not really 
suited to it. For instance, Miss Agnes 
Nicholls sang the exacting music of the 
love-duet in Siegfried with a finish and 
beauty of tone which made the per- 
formance memorable. Miss Nicholls 
has had considerable stage experience, 
and therefore her style may be fairly 
criticised on its dramatic side—a criti- 
cism one cannot justly extend to Miss 
Perceval Allen. As singing, pure and 
simple, the part has never been so well 
done, not even by Ternina. But it may 
well be asked if we are not inclined 
to place absolute finish of singing in 
Wagner's music-dramas on too high a 
pedestal, and I confess it is natural we 
should thus exalt the vocal factor after 
much painful experience of second-rate 
German artists; but to write as if the 
music-dramas of Wagner should be 
sung in an ordinary sense is to mis- 
understand his aims. Wagner cer- 
tainly did not wish his music to be 
barked out of all recognition, and in 
the early days of Bayreuth—when his 
artists were men and women who had 
been trained, more or less, in the 
Italian school—there was no danger of 
that misconception of his aims. As 
time went on, and the great artists of 
the early Wagnerian period had to re- 
tire from the stage, there seemed no 
one to take their place, and quite in- 
experienced singers had to be engaged 
and specially trained. We have heard 


some of them in London. We shall not 
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be sorry if we hear them no more, 
They had learned how to declaim, but 
they had forgotten how to be musical. 
And now, as a reaction, we are going 
to the other extreme, and bave set up 
a standard of bel canto applied to Wag- 
ner which will stultify his aims. What 
he really wanted is shown both by the 
music itself and by his own writings. 
In a letter to Liszt there is an illumina- 
tive passage concerning the singing 
of Tichatschek in Tannhdiuser. “In 
spite of his voice,” wrote Wagner, “T. 
did not bring out many a point that 
has been possible to much less favored 
singers. .. . He has only brilliance or 
softness in his voice, not one true ac- 
cent of grief.” That passage proves, at 
any rate, that Wagner did not want 
mere beauty of tone and finish of phras- 
ing in a musical sense, and it must be 
remembered that he was writing of 
Tannhiuser, a work which seems to us 
now one mass of vocal melody and me- 
ledious declamation, 

In his prose writings Wagner over 
and over again insisted on the proper 
pronunciation and articulation of the 
words being the basis of the singing 
he required for his music-dramas. He 
protested that the Italian style of sing- 
ing applied to the German language 
had utterly ruined German opera or 
music-drama. “If we insist on speak- 
ing in another tongue to that ‘canto’ 
it becomes a jumble of inarticulate 
vowels and consonants which simply 
hinder and distort the singing without 
being understood as speech.” In his 
essay on “Actors and Singers’’ Wagner 
has given a clear account of what he 
wanted his singers to do. The essay 
was written in 1872. 


If to-day I seek out singers for a 
passably correct performance of my 
own dramatic works, it is not by 
chance the “scarcity of voices” that 
alarms me, but my fear of their having 
been utterly ruined by a method which 
excludes all sound pronunciation. As 
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our singers do not articulate properly, 
neither for the most part do they know 
the meaning of their speeches, and thus 
the character of any réle entrusted to 
them strikes their minds in none but 
general hazy outlines, after the manner 
of certain operatic commonplaces. In 
their consequent frenzied hunt for 
something to please, they light at last 
on stronger tones (Tonaccente) strewn 
here and there, on which they rush 
with panting breath as best they can, 
and end by thinking they have sung 
quite “dramatically” if they bellow out 
the phrases’ closing note with an em- 
phatic bid for applause.* 


Wagner then explains how he freed his 
singer of these senseless habits. 


My compulsorily simple plan was to 
make him really and distinctly speak in 
singing, whilst I brought the lines of 
musical curvature to his consciousness 
by getting him to take in one breath, 
with perfectly even intonation, the 
calmer, lengthier periods on which he 
formerly had expended a number of 
gusty respirations; when this had been 
well done I left it to his natural feeling 
to give the melodic lines their rightful 
motion, through accent, rise and fall, 
according to the verbal sense. 


There could be no clearer exposition 
of the method of true Wagnerian sing- 
ing. It is a method, too, which is re- 
quired for the modern songs of Hugo 
Wolf and Richard Strauss, but it is not 
the method on which our singers are 
taught. That is still based on the Ital- 
ian “canto,” as Wagner called it, and 
only in musical comedy or in ballads 
do our singers pay the attention to 
articulation which Wagner required. 
Singing masters affirm that the voice 
is best trained on the Italian system, 
and certainly the artists who are clear- 
est in articulation when they choose 
have been trained in the Italian 
“canto.” It is a mere question of vocal 
gymnastics. But it is quite certain 
that the style of singing which is suit- 


1Mr. Wm. Ashton Ellis’s translation. 


able for sauve Italian melody, either 
ancient or modern, and for the ornate 
embellishments of Handelian oratorio, 
is not the style of singing for, Wagner’s 
music-dramas. Although there is no 
kind of reason for the emission of bad 
and inaccurate tone in singing Wagner, 
good and accurate intonation and the 
general flow of Italian phrasing will 
not express the drama as the composer 
wished it to be expressed. Wagner 
himself was at fault to some extent, 
or, rather, as an absolute musician he 
departed from his compact little 
theories. Thus in his elaborate use of 
the orchestra as the main expression 
of his drama he too often em- 
ployed the voice as a mere instru- 
ment. The sensitive balance of decla- 
mation and singing of which he 
wrote is not possible beyond a well- 
defined limit of vocal stress. That 
limit is precisely the point at which 
the clear pronunciation of vowels and 
consonants has to be abandoned in or- 
der to produce the requisite body of 
tone. But that is a matter bound up 
with the esthetic side of Wagner's 
music-dramas, of which I will deal at 
the end of this article. 

I may quote one more passage from 
this essay on “Actors and Singers” in 
order to show what was Wagner's 
ideal of singing. Of Schrider-Devrient 


he wrote: 


Concerning the artist I have again 
and again been asked if her voice was 
really so remarkable, since we glorified 
her as a singer—the voice being all folk 
seem to think about in such a case. It 
constantly annoyed me to answer this 
question, for I revolted against the 
thought of the great tragedian being 
thrown into one bevy with the female 
castrati of our opera. Were it asked 
once more to-day, I should answer 
somewhat as follows: “No! she had no 
‘voice’ at all; but she knew how to use 
her breath so beautifully, and to let a 
true womanly soul stream forth in such 
wondrous sounds, that we never 
thought of either voice or singing.” 
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All these passages must not be taken 
as evidence that Wagner did not want 
good singing or that the “Bayreuth 
bark” is sufficient for his music, but 
merely as showing that good singing 
in the ordinary sense was not what he 
demanded, In his theory singing was 
a form of speech. 


II 


When we remember how little ex- 
perience our singers can gain of even 
the ordinary opera stage their achieve- 
ments in the Ring at Covent Garden 
were remarkable enough. Our artists 
proved that Wagner’s music is not the 
superhuman impossibility which many 
have held it to be, but at the same 
time it is arrant flattery to pretend 
that they really did bring out all the 
drama of the Ring. A few who had 
had long experience of the opera stage 
showed some grasp of the vocal 
declamatory style necessary for Wag- 
ner’s music-dramas, but the majority 
of the singers, however excellently 
they sang, did not get the right “bite” 
into their voices. Moreover, many lit- 
tle dramatic points were lost in the 
general desire to sing Wagner. Some- 
thing of this effect of undramatic 
suavity may have been due to the fact 
that Mr. Frederick Jameson’s transla- 
tion, splendid as it is in poetic essen- 
tials, does not quite preserve the clash- 
ing alliteration of Wagner's Stabreim. 
From his later works it is evident that 
Wagner himself considered he had at- 
tached too much importance to allitera- 
tion; but the music of the Ring was 
written with the Stabreim in view, and 
any softening of the clash of vowels 
and consonants must detract from the 
vigor and point of the declamation. 
But there is a larger question at issue 
than this. Do operas and wmusic- 
dramas suffer from being sung in a 
translation? What they gain we know, 
and it is much. By hearing an opera 
in English the ordinary member of an 
VOL. Xxx1x. 2026 
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uudience, not skilled in any language 
but his own, is able to make out 
roughly the main motives of the drama. 
As a set-off there must always be a cer- 
tain disparity between the music and 
the words. However faithful a transla- 
tion may be, and Mr. Jameson’s is a 
model translation in all respects, it is 
not possible to make the words exactly 
fit the music. The construction of lan- 
guages differs so much that it is im- 
possible always to place the important 
word of a sentence beneath the im- 
portant note. The difference of ac- 
centuation also tells. In Italian and 
French there are many equally ac- 
cented short syllables which you can 
not match in English and yet retain 
the genius of the language. AS a con- 
sequence foreign opera in English has 
the effect of being sung in a hy- 
brid language. The difference between 
German and English is not so marked, 
but a _ § difference exists neverthe 
less. 

Moreover, there is the question of na- 
tional sentiment. By no stretch of the 
imagination can I look on Wotan as 
any one but a German, unless he be a 
German Jew. His interminable solilo- 
quies, of which self-pity appears to be 
the emotional centre, are so full of 
heavily emphasized sentiment that 
when Mr. Whitehill sang the part in 
English I felt there was some artistic in- 
appropriateness, and that a god who 
could so abase himself should not use 
our language. Wotan is surely not like 
x god to English minds, and never 
“trod these fields of ours.” Language 
is such an intimate, subtle affair that 
you cannot divorce it from associations 
which have their roots deep in our be- 
ing. Siegfried’s naiveté, charming and 
fresh in its Teutonic character, be- 
comes childish and clumsy in English. 
And, more than that, the character of 
the music is apt to sound at variance 
with the genius of the language when 
sung to a translation. This is espe- 
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cially the case with Italian opera which 
deals with typical Italian emotion. 
And it is the same with plays. Im- 
agine the crude and tumultuous emo- 
tions of the Sicilian players, who have 
been astonishing London, if expressed 
in English! The inappropriateness 
would be obvious. Without wishing to 
pose as supersensitive or hypercritical, 
I keenly feel this inappropriateness in 
the performance of translated operas, 
quite apart from the technical weak- 
hess there must always be in fitting a 
foreign language to music. 

lor these reasons it is not so clear 
that a general custom of performing 
opera in English would be an artistic 
gain. True, we are almost alone 
among the nations in our polyglot 
opera, but we need not be alarmed by 
that isolation. The cause of it is more 
a matter for reform. We have merely 
stumbled on the artistic procedure of 
performing every opera in its own lan- 
guage, because, not believing in our 
own operatic talent, we have relied al- 
most entirely on foreign artists. When 
English singers have been engaged at 
Covent Garden they have sung, as a 
matter of course, in a foreign lan- 
guage, and there is no reason why they 
should not continue to do so; but the 
success of the Ring performances will 
have brought home to the musical 
amateur the fact that the English 
operatic artist should be accepted with- 
out prejudice, and that is something ac- 
complished. Whether performances of 
Wagner in English, or other operas in 
English, will have any effect on creat- 
ing a school of English opera is doubt- 
ful. To write as if the performances 
of the Ring were an epoch in the his- 
tory of our creative art is absurd. 
They will have had no appreciable ef- 
fect unless it be to prove to British 
composers once again that Wagner's 
method of composition is a thing by 
itself and not to be copied without loss 
of artistic sanity. 
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III 

If the performances of the Ring in 
English were encouraging to a belief 
in our native talent for singing in 
opera, they were disappointing to those 
who had expected Wagner’s drama 
would come out with a new clearness. 
The Englishman with an ordinary 
working knowledge of German has al- 
ways imagined that much of the Ring 
has been necessarily hidden from him 
in consequence of its being sung in its 
original tongue. The English’ repre- 
sentations have destroyed that linger- 
ing belief. It would not have been pos- 
sible to grasp the real import of the 
Ring trom what we heard in English. 
The very passages in the libretto 
which are of such importance to the 
understanding of Wagner’s whole 
drama were precisely those which did 
not get themselves articulated clearly. 
On the other hand, quite unimportant 
speeches, which the action of the 
drama alone would have explained, 
were heard as if they were important 
messages from some god on high. The 
musician, pure and simple, smiles if 
you point out to him that Wagner’s 
aim as musico-dramatist was thereby 
stultified. You are told that you must 
judge the Ring as a whole: that is to 
say, as an amalgam of poetry, music, 
drama, and scenery; and if you are in 
any doubt about the matter there is 
always the orchestra presenting, in 
Debussy’s phrase, the lyrical visiting- 
eards of the dramatis persone. That 
is all very well for those who already 
know their Ring, but Wagner himself 
would have been the first to deprecate 
the necessity of a preliminary study of 
his music-dramas. Why, his whole 
theory was that his orchestra and the 
singing voice, together with gesture, 
were to make the very innermost part 
of the drama clear to the instinctive 
understanding. In different words and 
in different forms this aim is repeated 
over and over again in his prose works. 

















It really will not do for musicians to 
fall back on the unquestionable magnif- 
icence of the greater part of the music 
of the Ring. Possibly Wagner will be 
remembered by his music alone, long 
after his dramatic combination has 
been voted a failure; but we have not 
yet arrived at the day when the Wag- 
nerian: has the artistic honesty to ad- 
mit that- failure—at least not in public. 
Nevertheless, the Wagnerian music- 
drama is a failure from Wagner’s own 
point of view. Tocarry out his theory it 
would be necessary that the poem be 
heard in its entirety, but his musical 
design, the symphonic use of the or- 
chestra, makes this impossible. The 
sunken orchestra at Bayreuth is a little 
more in favor of the singer, but not to 
the extent that the proportion of voice 
to orchestra is entirely changed. 

The thorough-going Wagnerian is no 
guide in this matter of musico- 
dramatic ssthetics. He shirks this sim- 
ple matter of artistic procedure by tak- 
ing refuge in the deep philosophic 
meaning of the whole Ring, and de- 
sires to know why preliminary study 
of the libretto and of guides which con- 
nect the music with its more subtle 
aspects should be prohibited. You can- 
not corner a Wagnerian by argument. 
At a moment’s notice he is off at a tan- 
gent. I prefer the honesty of the sim- 
ple-minded musician who will admit 
that the Ring may be a failure as 
music-drama on gesthetic grounds, and 
ig even a failure as drama from its 
very subject, and bases his admiration 
on the music alone. True, that musi- 
cian must suffer many minutes of bore- 
dom, for naturally much of the Ring 
is not of the first musical interest. 
Still, every work of art made by man 
has its weak points, and there is so 
much that is really great in the music 
of the tetralogy that the weakness is 
not more than a foil for the strength. 
This uncritical and unzsthetic appre- 
ciation of the Ring does not help to- 
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wards an understanding of what the 
future of opera should be. It has been 
the cause, indeed, of an almost absolute 
stand-still in the writing of music- 
drama, except on the part of Italians, 
whose native instinct and want of deep 
musicianship have saved them from the 
Wagnerian morass. 

The theory of the master is so neat 
that it is a thousand pities his practice 
flouted it. What could be more to the 
point than that the poem of a music- 
drama should be whittled down to a 
literary expression of the essentials of 
drama? What more dramatic in music 
than that the vocal part should be a 
kind of glorified, melodic speech? 
Then the orchestra, with its faculty of 
“uttering the unspeakable, the pure or- 
gan of feeling it speaks out 
the very things that word-speech in it- 
self, the organ of the understanding, 
can not”’—what a fine idea is there! 
And if any other expressive means are 
required to make the amalgam perfect 
there is gesture—that can give point 
to the unspeakable utterance of the or- 
chestra. On paper the theory looks 
well and is arguable, but in practice, 
when the composer uses the orchestra, 
as a musician is naturally tempted to 
use it, for it is one of the most marvel- 
lous, subtle, and expressive instru- 
ments ever invented by man, the whole 
art-creation becomes lop-sided. Let us 
be frank in these days. No one is an 
anti-Wagnerian in the sense of the anti- 
Wagnerian of the early ‘eighties. We 
all acknowledge Wagner's greatness as 
composer; most of us gladly admit, too, 
that in patches his music-dramas did 
fulfil his theories. All students of 
Wagner’s scores will know the patches 
I mean. They invariably occur when 
the orchestra is toned down to an in- 
strument for the creation of at- 


mosphere alone and is not used sym- 
phonically, and when the voice is al- 
lowed to come out spasmodically, the 
erchestra being kept under at that mo- 
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ment. In general Wagner dodged the 
difficulty of pitting the voice against 
the full orchestra playing fortissimo 
more often than was once imagined, 
but at best it was a dodge, and has 
not the effect of leaving the voice free 
as a medium of human expression. 
We must admit these faults of Wag- 
ner’s style of music-drama, or dis- 
honor our artistic intelligence and the 
clear evidence of our ears. 


IV. 


What, then, is to be the future of 
opera? Are we to be content with the 
mawkish music of Signor Puccini and 
his school? Are we to throw back to 
the decorative conventions of Gluck, or 
to the mixed lyrics and dry recitative 
of Mozart, or to the declamatory ballad 
operas of Weber? Or is the future 
with Richard Strauss’s Salome and an 
even more paramount position for the 
orchestra? Or sheuld we fold our 
hands and say that the genre of opera 
is artistically false, that it can be 
neither drama nor music, but a hybrid 
amalgam of the two? Itis easy enough 
to argue against opera on every pos- 
sible wsthetic ground, but man is a 
practical creature and has found the 
combination of music and drama much 
to his taste. The difficulty as to the 
future would settle itself without any 
theorizing, but the impertinence of 
pointing the way is not without fas- 
cination. For my part, I cannot be- 
lieve that any practice will long keep 
the human voice in its present banish- 
ment. There is no thrill in any instru- 
ment equal to the thrill the human 
voice can produce in the sensitive 
listener. In al] concerted music there 
is hardly any combination as beautiful 
as the combination of human. voices. 
I cannot believe that doctrinaire theo- 
ries will stand in the way of the em- 
ployment of these most expressive 
mediums merely because they are con- 
ventional. After all, drama itself is 
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au convention. I cannot believe that 
opera composers of the future, from 
the same arid worship of dramatic 
truth, will continue to banish expres- 
sion by dancing from the opera stage. 
(Indeed, has not Richard Strauss had 
the artist’s instinct to make use of it?) 
On the other hand, it is certain the or- 
chestra is the chief means of expres- 
sion of the moment. Mr. Ernest New- 
man, a critic of singular acumen and 
boldness, has even stated his opinion 
that the orchestra will become more 
and more paramount in music-drama 
and the voice will recede farther and 
farther into the background. If that 
happens, music-drama will develop 
into a new form of instrumental and 
vocal art, and ultimately will free itself 
from the stage altogether. The idea 
is fantastical, and the idea of an ab- 
solute musician. 

No; the future of the music-drama 
will rest on compromise. To make his 
theories dovetail together Wagner as- 
sumed as a basic truth that music- 
drama must be the only form of 
drama. That was his initial mistake. 
for which he argued with tireless and 
not always easily grasped rhetoric. 
During the process of convincing him- 
self, in which light we must view the 
bulk of his voluminous prose writings, 
he hit on so many truths that he hyp- 
notized those who had not a firm hold 
of first principles. But the great truth 
evaded him in theory, if not in practice: 
that every art has its own conventions. 
He proved that singing is natural, and 
then tried to prove that it is the ex- 
pression of human feeling. He seemed 
to think that music is the natural and 
only language of feeling, and yet at- 
tempted to limit it to the restricted 
curves of speech, whereas the truth is 
that music is a separate form of hu- 
man expression with only the most su- 
perficial analogy to speech. That Wag- 
nerian limit must be removed, and, as 
a matter of fact, is being removed 
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without any theorizing at all. The 
composer of the future has to make 
use of music as an art, and of every 
one of its special conventions that is 
expressive and adds to the beauty of 
his art-work. There must be no false 
ideas of music-drama being drama: it 
is primarily music. The drama of it 
is merely the motive force of the whole, 
and technically takes the place of form 
in “absolute music.” This motive force 
must not be so hedged in and made in- 
operative by the conventions of mu- 
sical language that it no longer exists, 
as happened with old-fashioned opera, 
but must be brought into relief as the 
human subject of the music-play. It 
has been proved by Wagner's own 
music-dramas that this is not to be done 
by subjecting the human voice to the 
orchestra. At the same time, no mod- 
ern composer will consent to forego nis 
wonderful orchestra, and it would be a 
thousand pities if he did consent; 
therefore, only compromise remains. 
The music-drama of the future will 
carry Wagner's idea of the expressive- 
ness of the orchestra still farther and 
give it even greater prominence. The 
fine qualities of the human voice, in 
concert and singly, will not be rele- 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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gated to the background, but employed 
so that they shall make their full effect. 
This sounds a paradoxical form of art, 
but it really is not. A drama can easily 
be so constructed that the orchestra is 
only given full expression when the 
voices are silent, and that should artis- 
tically happen more often than it does 
happen in opera. When the voices are 
singing, the orchestra must condition 
itself to them and create emotional! at- 
mosphere. More of the action of 
music-drama can be expressed by 
pantomime than is the present custom, 
und the orchestra would then have the 
fullest possible scope. The libretto of 
this modern music-drama would be the 
work of both composer and poet, one 
of whom would know how to take ad- 
vantage of the stage and of acting. 
Some such compromise is needed, for 
the Wagnerized operas of Verdi and 
the Neo-Italians are poor in music and 
crude in drama, and the recent per- 
formances of the Ring in English have 
convinced me that Wagner limited the 
scope of musical expression by his 
theories of music-drama and _ yet 
erushed his drama by his methods of 
musical expression. 
E. A. Baughan. 
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CHAPTER IL 
BRITAIN BREAKS FAITH. 

At the foot of the Chabi Pass, among 
the mountains which separate the na- 
tive state of Bala from the great Brit- 
ish province of Granthistan, stands the 
St. Martin’s Mission Hospital. 

“You Padris have a good eye for 
strategic points.” It was the British 
Resident in Bala who made the remark, 
when he was asked by a zealous mis- 
sion secretary to use his influence with 
the Rajah for the grant of a site. “The 
Chabi Pass is one of the keys of In- 
dia.” 





“One of the keys of Central Asia, 
where you won't let us go. Keys keep 
people in, as well as out. But we can 
only send two women to occupy this 
post,” added the missionary hastily; 
“so you needn't be afraid of their mak- 
ing any unauthorized expeditions.” 

“I'll take good care they don’t!” was 
the grim reply; and when Eleanor Wes- 
ton, L.R.C.P. & S., and Sister Janie took 
possession of the bare mud-brick build- 
ing which was to be the scene of their 
future labors, it was with this condi- 
tion plainly stated. If they went so 
far as to set foot on the other side of 
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a hill known as the Look-out—so they 
were infermed by the urbane gentle- 
man in authority, who took an early 
opportunity of welcoming and warning 
them—they would instantly, if they 
survived the indiscretion, be deported 
from Bala and returned in disgrace to 
Granthistan. Duly impressed, they 
promised obedience, and kept their 
promise honorably, finding an ample 
field for their activities within the pre- 
scribed limits. Since those early days, 
the hospital had thrown out various ex- 
crescences—an isolation-ward here, an 
operating-room there. The wards were 
gay with pictures and texts, the beds 
with patchwork quilts, and several na- 
tive girls, in a uniform of white and 
scarlet which was a quaint compromise 
between European and Indian ideas, 
and made them look like imperfectly 
disguised boys, kept Sister Janie more 
busily and anxiously on the alert, so 
she assured them, than the most heed- 
less probationer that had ever afflicted 
her in England. Distinguished visit- 
ors to the state were duly conducted to 
St. Martin’s, and wrote pleasant things 
in the hospital book, distributing sweet- 
meats on their departure, if they were 
generous-minded, to the curious little 
colony which had sprung up round 
the two Englishwomen—converts with 
their children, foundlings, famine or- 
phans, and hopeless invalids cast out 
by their fellow-villagers. 

Past the hospital ran the long stretch 
of road which starts from Granthistan, 
skirts Bala, and passing through the 
Debatable Land, links Bala-tarin, the 
furthest British outpost, with the Em- 
pire and civilization. The white thread 
—as imposing in its symbolism, if not 
in its durability, as the Roman roads of 
Europe—held a fascination for Eleanor 
Weston, in spite of, or perhaps on ac- 
count of, her promise to the Resident: 
and in her scanty moments of leisure 
her eyes seldom failed to turn to the 
curve in which it vanished round the 
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Look-out. “Central Asia is my ‘Be- 
hind the Ranges,’” she said once, look- 
ing up to the white peaks beyond which 
lay the forbidden country, once ruled, 
if chronicles told true, by Christian 
kings, but now closed to the ambassa- 
dors of Christ. Sister Janie’s eyes 
were also wont to seek the road, but in 
the opposite direction. She looked 
down it towards India, the great sea of 
life which in the hot weather over- 
flowed its banks and surged up into 
Bala. Down there were soldiers and 
civilians, chained to the oar, urging on- 
ward the imperial galley; down there 
also the heroic women who cheered 
their toil. Janie took a lively interest 
in her fellow-creatures, and it was a 
personal satisfaction to her when a 
fever-stricken wreck, carried past be- 
low St. Martin’s towards the happy 
valley beyond the mountains, was seen 
to return some months later barely 
recognizable as a sunburnt hunter with 
nerves of iron. Her observations 
were not taken solely from the hospital! 
verandah, for she was much in request 
among the sojourners in the valley. 
“She is far too good-looking for a mis- 
sionary,” said one great lady who tried 
in vain to secure her as one of a boat- 
ing-party—“or rather, too smart,” with 
a sudden recollection of various pretty, 
dowdy girls in floppy hats and badly 
fitting coats and skirts to whom she 
had been “nice” in other hill-stations. 
But a missionary Janie was, and she 
did not forget the fact. Her social 
experiences were strictly confined to her 
furloughs, and if they supplied mate- 
rial for endless conversations with 
Eleanor afterwards, they never drew 
her heart aside by one hair’s-breadth 
from St. Martin’s, where, as it pleased 
her to reflect, she and her friend were 
alike indispensable and complementary 
to one another. Whole villages would 
bring their disputes to Eleanor to set- 
tle, but a child that had cut its finger 
or lost its doll carried its tears instinc- 
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tively to Janie—not because the “Doc- 
tor Miss Sahiba” was harsh or unap- 
proachable, but because to her things 
needed explaining, while Janie under- 
stood what was the matter without 
being told. 

It was a Sunday afternoon towards 
the end of May, and Janie had held 
Sunday-school with the children and 
taken them out for a walk, attended at 
a discreet distance by old Saif-ud-din, 
the hospital porter, armed with a stick 
like a wand of office. Eleanor’s Bible- 
class for the nurses took, as was natu- 
ral, a longer time, and after it there 
were usually two or three cases of con- 
science to be disposed of in private. To- 
day Vashti, the head ward-nurse (she 
owed her name to her father, an aus- 
tere native pastor, who considered the 
unfortunate queen’s behavior a com- 
mendable example of feminine mod- 
esty), complained that Nani, the vil- 
lage-nurse, had given her gali* because 
she rebuked her for the untidy state 
of her room—an inspection of which 
was no part of Vashti’s duties. Nani, 
a cheerful, honest, hard-working soul, 
but as rough as the village people 
among whom she went, admitted the 
use of the bad language complained of, 
but retorted with a counter-accusation 
of Vashti as zabardast. When both had 
been reasoned with, and a semblance 
of reconciliation induced, Miss Lilla 
D’Costa, the Eurasian dispenser, who 
attended the class in the capacity 
strictly of an assistant, not of a scholar, 
intimated tearfully that she had de- 
tected a (wholly imaginary) change in 
Miss Weston’s manner towards her 
during the last few days, and wished 
to be told to which of her many faults 
she was to attribute it. She was not 
to be comforted without further floods 
of tears, which would once have driven 
Eleanor to the verge of distraction, but 
which she had learnt to regard as the 
necessary concomitant of the solid vir- 
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tues which Miss D’Costa really pos- 
sessed. The littl dark woman went 
away happy in the loan of a devotional 
book which the Bishop had sent to Miss 
Weston as a memento of a visit of his 
to the hospital and Eleanor mounted 
rather wearily the steps which led to 
her usual watch-tower at the corner of 
the roof. It was late for Janie and 
the children to be out, and she watched 
anxiously till she saw them coming 
down the road, Janie’s cloak blowing 
wildly behind her as she carried the 
youngest and fattest of the band, while 
the rest, a motley group, in clothes con- 
tributed by sympathizers in England, 
and composed largely of patchwork, 
struggled to hold each a fold of her 
skirt. Eleanor hurried down to meet 
them, and despatched the children 
quickly to their special guardian, a con- 
vert named Joanna, who ruled supreme 
—though in due subordination to the 
Miss Sahibs—in her own part of the 
compound. 

“Oh, Burree,? such a lovely walk!” 
said Janie breathlessly, unfastening her 
cloak. “I took the children nearly 
half-way to the Look-out.” 

“Janie, how could you? 
be dead.” 

“Oh, I carried the little ones by turns 
all the way back, and they didn’t seem 
tired. But, Burree, we saw a camp— 
a Sahib’s camp—pitched in that level 
place by the river.” 

“Not in the usual place — so far 
away? And we have heard nothing of 
any new Sahibs. Who can it be?” 

“The children said it was Buttunt 
Sahib.” 

“Of course. They don't recognize 
the existence of any other Sahib. His 
very name calls up sweets to them.” 

“Doesn't it? They began at once, in 
that absurd chant of theirs: “Buttunt 
Sahib is coming, is coming, the protec- 
tor of the poor, the feeder of the hun- 


They must 


* Short for Bari Miss Sahiba, chief European 
lady. 
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sry, the mighty, the wealthy Buttunt 
Sahib—may he be victorious over his 
enemies! Many servants attend him, 
each man with belt and badge, like the 
servants of the Great Lord Sahib, and 
all bearing trays—great trays, enor- 
mous trays, piled up, overflowing with 


sweets. Sweets for me, O my sister; 
sweets for thee, O my sister! Twelve 
trays for the Bari Miss Sahiba, 


nine trays for the Sister Miss Sahiba, 
and for every soul on the compound 
six trays each!” 

“Patients and all?’ asked Eleanor. 

“That was just what I asked them, 
and Topsy replied promptly that the pa- 
tients wouldn't be allowed to eat theirs 
and so the children would benefit. 
They can’t forget the feast Mr. Arbuth- 
not gave them in honor of his recovery; 
it is handed on as a glorious, heart-stir- 
ring tradition to the new ones as they 
come. Oh, Burree, don’t you wish you 
could arrange for a succession of bears 
to maul one generous-minded Sahib 
each season—not more, we are not 
bloodthirsty—within a convenient dis- 
tance of your gates? Think of that 
lovely operating-table!” 

“No, I don’t,” said Eleanor sharply. 
“We must have tea at once, Janie, 
or we shall be late for hospital 
service.” 

Janie smiled a little wickedly as she 
yielded to the insistent tone. She knew 
very well the thought that was in 
Bleanor’s mind. Since the time, three 
years ago, when young Arbuthnot had 
been carried back to his camp below 
the hospital plateau badly injured by a 
bear, and the Doctor Miss Sahiba had 
added to her labors by riding down 
twice a-day to attend him until he 
could be moved to the European hos- 
pital at Sheonath, the state capital, her 
patient had shown his gratitude by 
visiting St. Martin’s  punctiliously 


whenever he was in the neighborhood 
—and he appeared to enjoy an incredi- 
ble amount of leave. 


Possessing the 
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honest admiration for Janie’s charms 
often felt by a plain woman for an at- 
tractive junior, Eleanor was at no loss 
to imagine what was the magnet that 
drew him, and this suggested possibili- 
ties which as the head of the hospital 
she was bound strenuously to discour- 
age, even while, as a woman, she re- 
garded them with not unapproving 
sympathy. As for what Janie thought 
on the matter, Janie, like the wise man, 
did not tell. 

In the bustle of the usual Monday 
rush of out-patients the next morning, 
the mysterious camp by the river was 
forgotten; but in the afternoon, when 
Eleanor had leisure to breathe, and 
to wonder whether an expected sum- 
mons to a bad case in the village 
would come before tea or obligingly 
wait till after it, the sound of a pony’s 
feet in the courtyard drew her to the 
verandah. The servant's announce- 
meut, “Buttunt Sahib hai,” was not 
needed, for the young man’s smiling 
eyes met hers as he came up the steps. 
She smiled involuntarily in return, for 
her heart warmed towards him, as it 
always did when he was present. “He 
has such honest eyes,” she had, said 
once to Janie, with a sudden effort at 
self-justification, which Janie seemed to 
think unnecessary. But this was not 
all. The casual observer saw only a 
dark-haired young fellow, rather slim 
for his height, and with noticeably 
small hands and feet; but to Eleanor, 
who knew that Arbuthnot’s grandfa- 
ther had married a lady of the Moham- 
medan family which had ruled Bala 
until the British occupation handed it 
over to the present Hindu dynasty, it 
was a constant interest to seek some 
trace of his ancestry in his voice and 
ways. 

“Forgive me,” he said, offering her 
his left hand, and exhibiting the right 
swathed in bandages. “I really did 
try to pass your gates this time with- 
out inflicting a call upon you, but lL 
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must throw myself on your 
May I be an out-patient?” 

“Once more? We always expect to 
see old patients again, you know. 
Come into the surgery. What is it?’ 

“It was only a thorn to begin with, 
but what with letting it alone at first. 
and trying everything that the other 
fellows and I could think of after- 
wards, it’s got rather bad.” 

“You ought to have seen a doctor 
before,” said Eleanor severely, as she 
stripped off the amateur dressings 
“You might have lost your hand. How 
could you pass Sheonath without going 
to Dr. Weaver?” 

“Oh, but we have been up in the 
wilds, you know, and we were not go- 
ing to Sheonath at all—at least, lL 
wasn’t.” 

“How many of you are there? 
I am going to hurt you.” 

“I knew you were. Otherwise you 
would have said, ‘What a hand for a 
man!’ or something equally unpleasant. 
How many of us? Two other fellows 
and me. If I don’t reappear in due 
time, they are to come and see what's 
happened to me. One is a cousin of 
my mother’s, Brooke, who was Com- 
missioner of Gangur. I know you and 
he will take to one another. There’s 
a brisk strenuousness about him that 
will appeal to you. The other, Chol- 
meley-Smith, is a globe-trotter, a good- 
natured ass that we happened to pick 
up.” 

He spoke fast and rather at random. 
as Eleanor did various unpleasant 
things to the injured hand, finally en- 
veloping the thumb in a highly superior 
bandage. Then he smiled confidingly 
at her. 

“After that, you will ask us to tea, 
won't you? You see, I tried hard not to 
come, or I shouldn’t have waited till it 
got so bad. I believe I hear the other 
fellows coming. They don’t know you 
as I do, of course, and they weren't go- 
ing to leave you time to murder me.” 


mercy. 


Now 
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“Oh, bring them into the drawing- 
room,” said Eleanor, laughing in spite 


of herself, “and I will tell Sister 
Janie.” 
“Oh yes, we must have her. Chol- 


meley-Smith will want to see over the 
place. He has a great idea of being 
fair, and poking into everything for 
himself. I believe he’s got into trouble 
several times for insisting on investiga- 
ting temples.” 

Janie was already in the drawing- 
room, looking as dainty in her fresh 
cap and apron as though the squalid 
throng of out-patients and the crowded 
wards, between which her day had 
been divided, were alike unknown to 
her, and the khitmatgar was bringing 
in the tea when Arbuthnot and his 
friends entered. Mr. Brooke proved 
to be just the spare, gray-haired man, 
with closely clipped moustache, thit 
Eleanor had expected, but was no- 
ticeable for an excessive deliberation 
in speaking, while Mr. Cholmeley- 
Smith combined the appearance of ex- 
treme youth with an intense solemnity 
of demeanor. He seized upon Janie as 
his prey,and could be heard urging her 
to tell him some horrors for his book, 
while she assured him in vain that she 
never discussed cases with non-profes- 
sional visitors. Mr. Brooke, sitting be- 
side Eleanor, summed up—so_ she 
averred afterwards—herself, Janie, and 


the room, in a couple of shrewd 
glances. 


“You have a very pleasant time of 
year for your leave,” she said to him. 

“IT am not on leave,” he replied. “I 
have retired.” 

“Then you are just visiting Bala be- 
fore going home?” 

“I have been home, and have come 
out again.” 

“Ah, you don't know his romantic 
history,” said Arbuthnot. “He is. a 
wicked usurper ousted by the rightful 
heir. He resigned his appointment and 
went home to inherit the family baro- 
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netcy, and lo and behold! an unknown 
son of his elder brother turns up.” 

“And finding myself left with only 
a younger son’s portion, after all——” 
said Mr. Brooke slowly. 

“He returns to wander, like a griev- 
ing ghost, among the scenes of his 
former glories,” supplied Arbuthnot. 
“Most luckless position—sort of Mo- 
hammed’s coffin—neither bureaucrat 
nor baronet.” 

“In India I know my way about, at 
any rate,” drawled Mr. Brooke. “At 
home I don’t—now.” 

“But don’t you like England?” de- 
manded Eleanor in astonishment. 

“To spend my leave in—yes; to set- 
tle down in—no.” 

“Now you have got him on his pet 
grievance,” said Arbuthnot. “The 
truth is, they didn’t make enough of 
him.” 

“Quite true.” Mr. Brooke’s eyes 
met Eleanor’s with.a whimsical smile. 
“It was like a living death. ‘But yes- 
terday the word of Czesar Might have 
stood against the world; now **” he 
broke off as if it was too much effort 
to finish the quotation. 

“You see,” explained Arbuthnot, “he 
had been the earthly providence to mil- 
lions of human beings for so long that 
he simply couldn’t stand finding him- 
self nobody.” 

“I thought of Parliament,” said Mr. 
Brooke, with an approach to indigna- 
tion. “They told me I was not sutti- 
ciently known in the county. Thirty 
years’ service for the Empire——” 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” said Arbuthnot 
cheerfully. “Who cares for India in 
comparison with the parish pump?” 

“Now there, I must say, you are 
wrong, Arbuthnot,” broke in Mr. Chol- 
meley-Smith. “The Radical party, at 
any rate, takes a keen interest in India, 
Why else am I here?” 

“He’s an awful Radical,” said Ar- 
buthnot confidentially. “Makes it 
frightfully hard for Brooke and me 
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when we want to discuss the Govern- 
ment. We daren’t even copy Lord 
Mentmore—who may be supposed to 
regard it with a sympathetic eye—in 
calling it ‘All the Crotchets.’ We call 
it ‘the Omnibus’ for peace’ sake.” 

“But why is Mr. Cholmeley-Smith out 
here when his party is in power at 
last?” asked Eleanor. 

“Why, I believe the electors whose 
suffrages he wooed told him to go home 
to his mother. Anyhow, they wouldn't 
have him.” Mr. Cholmeley-Smith 
smiled, unmoved. “But if he’s a Radi- 
cal, he’s a philosophic one—I will say 
that for him—so he started out to get 
a bird’s-eye view of the Empire, and 
decide whether it was worth keeping 
or not.” 

“A truly open mind!” said Eleanor. 

“No mind was ever so open before,” 
came slowly from Mr. Brooke. “He 
asks every person he meets whether 
they approve of the British Empire, 
and puts down the answer. On his 
voyage home he will look up his notes. 
and settle the question by the only true 
Radical test—counting heads.” 

“If it isn’t premature to ask you yet, 
do you approve of the way in which 
your friends have treated Lord Cooke?” 
asked Eleanor of the philosophic Radi- 
eal. 

“So far as I see, he has met with 
no ill-treatment,’ was the answer. 
“His resignation was his own doing.” 

“Ah, you don’t know your India yet,” 
said Janie quickly. “When you are 
working hard in the hot weather, the 
sight of a set of questions from home 
is like a red rag to a bull. We knew 
it when we were in the plains—didn’t 
we, Burree?—when it came to making 
out the hospital report. One positively 
loathed the beautiful neat sheet with 
the spaces for answers. I always felt 
I should like to bury it deep at the bot- 
tom of the linen-cupboard, or tear it up 
and stamp on it.” 

“But you don’t see,” persisted Mr. 
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Cholmeley-Smith, “that it was a mat- 
ter of principle. Cooke was known to 
be the exponent of an aggressive policy. 
Therefore he had to be kept in 
check.” 

“The old myth!” said Mr. Brooke 
contemptuously—‘“a furiously bellicose 
Commander-in-Chief declaring war on 
his own account, and dragging a peace- 
loving Government into scbemes of con- 
quest!” 

“Then you don’t take the usual civil- 
ian view of Lord Cooke’s changes?” 
asked Eleanor. 

“I was against him at first—call it 
civilian jealousy if you like—but once 
begun, they should have veen carried 
through.” 

“But the new cantonments and stra- 
tegic railways have not been aban- 
doned ?” 

Arbuthnot laughed. “They are not 
to be pressed forward, and we know 
what that means. A solitary Sapper 
encamped in his glory in a wilderness 
of rotting pegs and stakes, and two or 
three coolies playing about on an unfin- 
ished embankment, which is already 
half overgrown with bushes.” 

“The changes went just far enough 
to disturb the army and unsettle the 
people generally,” said Mr. Brooke. 
“Cut short there, they have done more 
harm than good.” 

“Perhaps it’s a good thing we have a 
peace-ioving Government after all,” 
said Eleanor. “Oh, but tell me,” turn- 
ing eagerly to Mr. Cholmely-Smith, 
“you can’t surely agree with their Ethi- 
opian policy?” 

“So far as the policy is their own, | 
do implicitly,” he answered. 

“You think they were right in refus- 
ing Rustam Khan the help they had 
definitely promised?” 

“The promise was an unfortunate 
legacy from their predecessors. But 
even so, there has been no question of 
breaking it. When the old King died, 
and the treaty made with him was re- 
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newed with Rustam Khan, it was ar- 
ranged that we should come to his as- 
sistance if the Scythians invaded Ethi- 
opia. But they have done nothing of 
the kind.” 

“But every one knows that Antar 
Khan has the Scythians behind him. 
Why, he took refuge with them at once 
when Rustam Khan ascended the 
throne, and lived on their side of the 
border for years.” 

“Still, they are giving him no actual 
aid now. Moral support, possibly, but 
his strongest moral support is the opin- 
ion of the Ethiopians themselves. You 
can’t deny that his mother was of royal 
blood, while Rustam Khan’s was not. 
I have always understood that the old 
King’s final choice of Rustam Khan as 
his successor came as a considerable 
surprise, and that nothing but the fact 
that he was at Kubbet-ul-Haj, and able 
to control the army and the treasury, 
secured him the throne. Well, can 
you imagine that if a majority of Ethi- 
opians prefer the younger brother, we 
should raise a finger to keep Rustam 
Khan on the throne? It is no business 
of ours, and we should certainly not 
consider Ethiopia worth o 

“An adverse vote in Parliament,” 
suggested Arbuthnot. “Oh, I know 
you were going to say ‘the bones of a 
single British grenadier,’ but what are 
British grenadiers to you? Now House 
of Commons votes are something tangi- 
ble.” 

“But Rustam Khan claimed our help 
as soon as Antar Khan appeared near 
Rahat,” objected Eleanor. “He evi- 
dently thought the proper moment had 
come.” 

“He judged from our old readiness 
to mix ourselves up in Ethiopian af- 
fairs, no doubt. But I am happy to 
believe that no British government will 
ever again risk money and men to keep 
a ruler on the Ethiopian throne against 
the will of the Ethiopians.” 

“But the disgrace—the broken prom- 
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ise! Even you can’t doubt that Antar 
Khan is a Scythian protégé.” 

“Say that he is, are we—merely in 
order to vex Scythia—to thwart the 
aspirations of the Ethiopians? Let theni 
manage their own affairs in their own 
way. We have filched enough from 
them, in all conscience, for the sake of 
our precious ‘scientific frontier.’ As to 
Scythia, she has too much on her hands 
just now to meddle.” 

“Oh, can you tell me, are Scythia and 
Hercynia going to war?” cried Eleanor. 

“I should say not,” responded Mr. 
Brooke shortly. “How late is your 
news?” 

“A fortnight-old copy of the ‘Pen and 
Sword,’ which Prince George of Agpur 
sent up with some illustrated papers 
when he passed on Saturday.” 

“You don’t mean George Brown? lL 
thought his pretensions had been finally 
squashed,” cried Arbuthnot. 

“Well, I only know that it said on 
the card, ‘For the Hospital, with Prince 
George of Agpur’s compliments,’ ”’ said 
Eleanor. 

“I say, it’s a little too much!” said 
Arbuthnot angrily. The man of whom 
they spoke was one of the sons of a 
marriage between the late Maharajah 
of Agpur and an ambitious Eurasian 
girl—a marriage solemnized with the 
full rites of the Christian and Granthi 
religions, but of which the children 
were not considered eligible to succeed 
their father on the gaddi. “He must 
know that the decision against him was 
final.” 

“After all, a man may call himself 
what he likes if he doesn’t trade on the 
name,” said Mr. Brooke. “He seems 
to keep away from Agpur.” 

“Yes, what’s he doing up here?” cried 
Arbuthnot. 

“Going to stay with the Rajah, L 
think,” said Eleanor. “They are dis- 
tant cousins in a way, you know. But 
surely you must have heard what he 
was doing?” 
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“Agpur gossip doesn’t reach me now, 
I am not in that district any longer,” 
he replied, with so much constraint 
that Eleanor returned hurriedly to the 
European situation. . 

“Hercynia and Scythia seemed to be 
squabbling frightfully, according to the 
‘Pen and Sword,’” she said. 

“Merely a put-up job!” 
Brooke drily. 

“But do you mean there’s no quarrel 
really?’ 

“Very much the reverse, so far as 
Scythia and Hercynia are concerned,” 
said Arbuthnot. “But as regards other 
nations—well, what do you think of 
the Emperor Sigismund’s saying, at his 
latest military tamasha, that in conse- 
quence of a recent triumph of Hercyn- 
ian diplomacy, which promised a tri- 
umph for the Hercynian arms in the 
near future, a certain sullen and un- 
friendly nation would be forced to 
choose between joining whole-heartedly 
in the peaceful progress of Hercynian 
world-policy, or being dragged at its 
victorious chariot-wheels?” 

“But what does it mean?” 

“Well, the Hercynian papers are 
laboring to prove that it only means 
that the difficulty with Scythia is to be 
submitted to arbitration, but Neustria 
seems to take it as a warning to re- 
insure. There are rumors of a secret 
treaty between Scythia and Hercynia.” 

“Against us, of course?’ 

“And Neustria, unless she joins the 
coalition against us. No, I can’t tell 
you any more. I got that from a 
‘Pathfinder’ which a man going up to 
Sheonath gave us this morning as he 
passed. It looks bad, and more un- 
likely things have happened.” 

“What's that?” demanded Mr. Chol- 
meley-Smith, who had returned to his 
siege of Janie—‘“that absurd scare in 
the ‘Pathfinder’? People ought to be 
prosecuted for diffusing such lies. 
Who’s going to attack us? Why 
should they? We are on the best of 


said Mr. 



















terms with the whole world. The 
Jingo press thrives on painting the 
Hercynian Emperor as a bogey, but all 
moderate-minded men revere him as 
the true friend of peace.” 

“It really is a curious thing,” said 
Mr. Brooke slowly, “that your true 
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(To be continued.) 
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Radical can never be really friendly 
with any one but an autocrat—a war- 
like one for choice.” 

“Of course,” said Arbuthnot. “With 
any other kind of person it would be 
a case of two of a trade.” 

Sydney C. Grier. 








To enjoy making an index may seem 
a strange taste, and yet men of parts 
have taken a pleasure in such work, 
and have done it, for a book in which 
they were interested, without fee or re- 
ward. There is, indeed, a great advan- 
tage in making the index to a book 
which the indexer has often to consult. 
A lady who was commissioned to index 
an important work was afterwards 
gently reproached by a friend for the 
absence of references to numerous top- 
ics. “Of course, I did not put in any- 
thing in which I was not interested,” 
she explained simple-heartedly, and the 
mere possibility of getting paper and 
print provided for an index compiled 
entirely from one’s own standpoint is 
in some cases good consideration for 
the trouble of making it. Yet, al- 
though an index may be made as ex- 
planatory of aims and standpoints as 
a preface, and in far greater detail, 
most authors scorn to index their own 
books, and there is sufficient indexing 
work to be had to have created a class 
of trained professional indexers. The 
professional index seldom pleases me. 
It is mostly very bulky, and pervaded 
by what may be called (to borrow a 
phrase from logic) ignoratio elenchi, a 
tendency to emphasize mere casual re- 
marks, and to send students for new 
information to pages where the author 
has but repeated a commonplace. Of 
course there is a set off. The trained 
indexer should make a better choice of 
words and work more neatly. But un- 
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less she (it is mostly she) knows enough 
of the subject to act as an honest 
broker between author and reader, di- 
vining what the reader wants, andl 
making the most of the help which the 
book gives, no technical skill will save 
the index from being a failure. 

Until printing had been invented for 
some generations there was little room 
for the professional indexer, trained or 
untrained; but some of the early in- 
dexes which were made as a labor of 
love are surprisirgly good. The first 
indexer of a printed book whose name 
is known to me was a person of some 
distinction, Thomas Dorniberg of 
Memmingen, a doctor of canon law, 
who, in 1472, was piously moved to in- 
dex the “De Quattuor Virtutibus,” of 
Henricus Ariminensis, “to the glory 
and honor of the most high and un- 
divided Trinity, and of the immaculate 
birthgiver of the Incarnate Word, the 
most glorious Virgin Mary; and of all 
the heavenly court of citizens on high. 
and to the profit and use of all who de- 
sire to advance in virtuous living.” In 
the preface, which begins with this 
dedication, Dorniberg shows clearly 
the use to which he meant his index to 
be put. The appetite for sermons in 
the fifteenth century seems to have se- 
verely taxed the powers of the paro- 
chial clergy, and numerous attempts 
were made to help them, both by the 
publication of ready-made sermons, and 
by providing quarries out of which the 
sermon-writer might hew at will the 
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exempla, or stories, with which to point 
his morals and keep his audience 
awake. In his preface, Dorniberg, 
knowing the purpose for which his in- 
dex would be used, explains that, al- 
though the exempla are not separately 
indexed, they will always be found at 
the end of the chapter to which they 
refer. 


Thus, if we take the subject of any 
chapter, or part of it, from the title of 
this a beautiful example is immedi- 
ately found, answering to the same 
subject. For instance, from the letter 
A we take the entry “Acceptation of 
gifts works four ill effects,” of which 
the first is that justice is bartered for 
a petty price. This is treated in Tract 
ii., chapter 5, section viii. There you 
have a beautiful example on your sub- 
ject, showing how King Cambyses 
caused the skin of a certain bad judge, 
a lover of gifts, to be stripped from his 
body and stretched upon the seat of 
judgment. Upon this seat he com- 
manded the man’s son to sit, giving 
him to understand that he should judge 
others justly, lest he be condemned to 
a like punishment. And thus, through 
the whole book, at least one beautiful 
example will be found in illustration of 
every authority, quotation and title. 


“Acceptation” does not seem a very 
good heading for this story. A mod- 
ern indexer would probably enter it 
under Justice, or Bribery, or Gifts. 
But in the fifteenth century an index 
was supposed to be read and studied, 
not merely consulted in a hurry for a 
single entry, and its alphabetical form 
was only given it to facilitate subse- 
quent reference by those who had duly 
perused it from beginning to end. The 
entries, in fact, were just the old én- 
tries of the “Tabula Materiarum,” or 
Table of Contents, which followed the 
order of the book, shuffled into alpha- 
betical sequence, without any great ef- 
fort to begin with the right word. 

If index-making was as yet defective 
in the choice of words, we can see from 
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Dorniberg’s preface that much thought 
had been given to the form of the refer- 
ence. The numbering of leaves was 
only very slowly coming into use, and 
no one had as yet thought of number- 
ing them on both sides, or pages. 
Hence the text was divided and sub- 
divided, as much as possible, into 
books, chapters, and sections, and where 
the text did not lend itself to formal 
sub-division on this plan, it was divided 
into artificial lengths or paragraphs, 
marked with the successive letters of 
the alphabet. When leaves came to 
be numbered, symbols were invented, 
showing to which side of the leaf, and 
to which column on a page the refer- 
ence applied. Dorniberg was quite in- 
terested in such points as these, and 
gives elaborate explanations of his 
method of shortening a reference partly 
identical with that for the previous 
entry. 

The index to the “De Quattuor Vir- 
tutibus” seems to have been appreci- 
ated, and within less than a year Dorni- 
berg had been moved “by the prayers 
of many studious clerks” to compile 


another. The work chosen this time 
was the “Compendium Theologicae 
Veritatis.” This “Compendium of 


Theological Truth” he considered “use- 
ful and necessary, not only to those 
having the care of souls, but to all ec- 
clesiastics of whatever order, dignity, 
orrank. To all such persons it should 
be the principal and most familiar of 
books as embracing briefly, concisely, 
and authoritatively the foundations and 
principles of the whole Catholic theol- 
ogy and faith, without knowledge of 
which no one deserves to be called a 
clerk, or hardly even a Christian.” 
Having this high opinion of the book, 
Dorniberg set to work to reduce its 
chief topics to alphabetical order and 
compile a duly arranged index. This 
he finished on the vigil of St. Bartholo- 
mew (August 23), 1473, and brought 
his task to a close with the words 
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“Here ends the Register. Thanks be 
to God.” 

Elsewhere, in his preface to his sec- 
ond index, Dorniberg speaks of it as a 
“tabula remissoria,” a table of refer- 
ences, but Registrum seems to have 
been the ordinary name in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and it is 
the English form of this word that en- 
ters into Chaucer’s verse in the passage 
in the “Knightes Tale,” where he dis- 
claims all knowledge of Arcite’s fate 
after death. The poet’s real reason 
for this reticence was that he had al- 
ready, in his “Troilus,” used the fine 
passage from Boccaccio’s “‘Teseide” as 
to Arcite looking down from _ the 
spheres, amazed at the littleness of the 
world which had seemed to him so 
great. The passage applies much more 
effectively to Troilus than to Arcite, but 
now that Chaucer was refashioning the 
“Teseide” in his own way, here was 4 
purple patch gone, so he wickedly leapt 
over the gap with the gibe: 


I nam no divynistre: 
“Of soules” find I nought in this reg- 
istre: 


ie. IL can find no entry “concerning 
souls” in my index, and so have noth- 
ing to say about them. The word 
index itself, in this sense, does not ap- 
pear to have come into general use till 
the seventeenth century. 

Some of the indexes in early printed 
books go back to earlier days than 
Chaucer. The “Auctoritates utriusque 
Testamenti,”’ which is practically a sub- 
ject-index to the Bible, is attributed to 
St. Bonaventura, and it is only neces- 
sary to look at the huge medieval law- 
books to realize that, without some 
guide to their contents, they woul! 
have been useless. 

Real wants usually evoke a remedy, 
and Dorniberg was not without imita- 
tors. Calvin’s “Institution of a Chris- 
tian Man” was to the Protestants of 
the sixteenth century far more than 
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even the “Compendium Theologicae 
Veritatis” had been to the Catholics of 
the fifteenth. It was the armory from 
which every controversialist drew his 
weapons, and that the weapons might 
be ready for use at any moment, a 
good index was a necessity. Accord- 
ingly, at the end of the text, we find 
“A Table of the Matters entreated of 
in this booke disposed in form of com- 
mon places, wherein is briefly rehearsed 
the summe of the Doctrine concerning 
every point taught in the booke before 
at large, collected by the Author.” 

Probably no fuller index of its kind 
has ever been compiled, for here is an 
epitome of Calvin's teaching on every 
point of doctrine from predestination 
downwards, an epitome sufficiently full 
to be understood by itself, but with ref- 
erences to the fuller exposition of each 
point in the text. In the references 
a notice tells us “the first number sig- 
nifieth the booke, the second the chap- 
ter, the third the section,” and so the 
index, once made, adapted itself to 
every edition automatically, in contrast 
to most modern indexes, in which 
every page-reference has to be veritied 
and adapted whenever the text is set 
up in a new form. 

A year or two after the first appear- 
ance of Calvin’s “Manual,” Augustine 
Marlorat, a scholar of some standing, 
compiled an elaborate index to its very 
numerous Biblical quotations, thus en- 
abling preachers to discover with a 
minimum of trouble all the doctrinal 
applications to which any text could be 
put. Besides these two chief indexes 
the book was also supplied with a less . 
pretentious one, giving ordinary refer- 
ences to places and persons, etc. 

Thus in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, if the inducement were sufti- 
cient, it was possible for a book to be 
more elaborately indexed than at the 
present day. But by this time the 
perfunctory index was also coming into 
existence, compiled, no doubt, for a 
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few shillings at the instance of the pub- 
lisher. A good example of an index of 
this kind is that provided to a late Eng- 
lish edition of a very old book: 


Regimen Sanitatis Salerni. The 
School of Salerne’s most learned and 
iuditious Directoire or Methodicall 1n- 
structions, for the guide and governing 
the health of man. Dedicated and 
sent by them to the High and mighty 
King of England, and published (by 
consent of Learned and Skilfull Physi- 
tions) for the good and benefite of all 
in generall. Perused and corrected 
from many great and grosse imperfec- 
tions, committed in former impressions, 
With the Comment and all the Latin 
verses reduced into English, and or- 
dered in their apt and due places. Lon- 
don, Imprinted by Barnard Alsop, and 
are to be sold by Iohn Barnes, at his 
shop in Hosier Lane, 1617. 


The first entry in the index to this 
work is A Light Supper, and we are pre- 
pared at once for-the sort of arrange- 
ment which follows. Apparently the 
compiler was not quite happy as to 
the wisdom of putting this entry under 
A, as he duplicates it under Light Sup- 
per. But under Supper entry there is 
none. Later we find, each arranged 
under its initial letter, such entries as 


Be not too neere in observing cus- 
tome. 

How grapes should bee eaten. 

Many good things come by drinking 
of wine soberly. 

Man may live by the smell of hot 
bread. 

What things should be eaten first. 

Why divines love to drinke good 
wine. 

Why nuts are the last service in 
Lent. 


An entry To rise early is followed by 
To kill wormes, but as the references 
ire not to the same page, there is no 
allusion to the proverb that it is the 
early worm that is caught by the bird. 
No fewer than eighteen entries begin 
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with The, and the index-maker was 
strangely fascinated by numerals. 
Thus we find Two knowledges touching 
the choyse of fish and six other entries 
under “two”; Three inconveniences engen- 
dyed by dulce and sweet foods and six 
other entries under “three”; Four things 
that mollifie and one other entry under: 
“four”; and Five bounties of wine mod- 
erately drunke and six other entries un- 
der “five.” This, however, was nearly 
the limit, for there is no entry under 
“six,” only one under “seven” (“seaven 
doctrines to choose wine”), and none 
under any higher numbers. It is evi- 
dent, of course, that we are back at the 
stage when the indexer simply took the 
phrases which would have served ap- 
propriately enough as headings to sec- 
tions, and arranged them alphabet- 
ically by their first letter, without any 
thought of finding the word under 
which any one would be likely to look 
for a particular piece of information. 

As an example of a trade index to a 
much weightier and more elaborate 
book, we may take that appended to 
Raleigh's “History of the World” 
(1614). This is quite a useful produc- 
tion. It gives references not only to 
the leaf, but also to the line on which 
the information is to be found, and 
the great majority of its entries are ex- 
cellent in form. On the other hand, it 
is imperfectly alphabetized, the editor 
not troubling himself as to anything be- 
yond the second letter, so that Abra- 
ham comes before Abacuc and Agenor 
before Agamemnon. Moreover, 3a 
sprinkling of indefensible entries will 
be found on every page. Here are 
some: 


Against the inexcusable excuses of 
this latter time. 

All Kings called Iupiters by the an- 
cients. 

An Indian, presented to Solyman the 
Turkes Generall in Annno 1570, who 
had outlined three hundred yeares. | No 


entry under Indian, Solyman, Age. 


Life, or Longevity. ] 
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Before the beginning there was nei- 
ther primarie matter to bee informed, 
nor forme to informe; nor any Being, 
but Bternall. 

Coniectures on the time of Deucalions 
floud and Phaetons conflagration. 

Confidence in signes instead of the 
substance. 

Difference of Authours concerning 
the mountaines of Ararat. 

Diuers [i.e. various people] repaired 
from Age to Youth. 

Diuers appellations of the Red Sea. 

From the same place where Man had 
his beginning, from thence againe had 
Men their increase. [This should come 
under “Paradise,” but does not.] 

Great slaughter of the Isreelites. 
{An early anticipation of the placards 
to an evening newspaper, but not of 
much use in an index.] 

How the appointed number of crea- 
tures to be saved might have place in 
the Arke. 

In whos time it was that Moses led 
Israel out of Egypt. 

One of the Pillars, erected by Seth. 
the third from Adam, was by losephus 
testimonie to be seene in his daies. 

Strange execution of the citizens of 
Gadara, committed on themselves. 

That the floud made no such altera- 
tion as is generally receiued. 

The meanes that Daniel grew rich 
by. 

Vanitie of opinions concerning the 
rape of Helen. [No entry under Helen.) 

What might be the cause of Iehosa- 
phats taking his sonne to be partner in 
his kingdome. 

Whence the report came, that oysters 
grow on trees in India. 

Why the Babylonians gave a doue in 
their ensignes. 


Both these last entries are briefly du- 
plicated; the former as “Oysters grow- 
ing on trees,” the latter es “Babylo- 
nians Doue.” But as a rule one entry 
to one paragraph seems to have been 
the indexer’s maximum, and this made 
extravagance in unnecessary directions 
rather a serious matter. All the same, 
there is a certain charm in these ec- 
centric entries, which must be our ex- 
ecuse for having quoted so many of 
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them. They seem often to have been 
inspired by the more remarkable para- 
graphs of the text, and set forth the 
attractions of these with a broad jour- 
nalistic touch, which comes as an amus- 
ing surprise in their sober surround- 
ings. 

It is a pity that more seventeenth- 
century books were not indexed. 
Florio’s “Montaigne” cried aloud for 
such an addition. But the task would 
have tried the indexer’s mettle, and ap- 
parently no volunteer or hireling was 
forthcoming. This is the more dis- 
creditable, inasmuch as the French edi- 
tion contains a most admirable triple 
index extending over some seventy- 
four pages. It is headed: 


. 

Les Pages du Sieur de Montaigne. 
Od sont contenues les plus rares re- 
marques de son liure, A scavoir les ex- 
emples des vertus & des vices, les plus 
gzraues sentences, similitudes & com- 
paraisons, auec vn recueil des loix an- 
ciennes, des peuples & nations. Plus 
la vie de !Autneur par remarques prin- 
cipales & precises sur son propre '__re, 
le tout en forme de lieux communs. 


No book abounds more in “lieux com- 
muns” than Montaigne’s, and substan- 
tial justice is done to them in the in- 
dex, the headings in which are well 
chosen and well arranged. The bio- 
graphical index is a little disappointing 
in form, though extremely useful. The 
first entry is printed across the page in 
large type, so as to form a kind of 
heading: 


Vie de Michel de Montaigne tirée de 
ses Essais, premierement comme dés le 
berceau son pére l’envoya nourrir a vn 
pauure village des siens & combien de 
temps il y fut. 1145. 


The rest of this index is in the usual 
small type and double columns. At 
first we are encouraged to expect some 
kind of chronological or other orderly 
arrangement, for it begins “De ses par- 
rins—de son enfance rude—son educa- 
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tion 4 Rome—sa bourgeoisie Romaine.” 
But though the next paragraph starts 
with the author’s youth, we soon find 
ourselves being led at haphazard; his 
death is indexed in the third of the six 
columns, the next entry relates to his 
marriage, while his mayoraity of Bor- 
deaux is some eight or nine paragraphs 
further on. Nevertheless, access to 
this index to the edition of 1602 has 
probably lightened the task of many 
writers on Montaigne, enabling them 
to show an intimate acquaintance 
with the personal references in the “Es- 
sais” at a pleasantly small cost of time 
and trouble. 

Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy” 
in its original form is another book 
which seems to have daunted the Hng- 
lish indexer, as might well be the case, 
since an exhaustive index to the “Anat- 
omy” was no light task to face. In 
subsequent editions a few pages of 
references were added, but these are 
very far indeed from being exhaustive. 
Their main defect is their meagreness. 
but it may be noted that we still tind 
such positive faults as entries under 
“Against,” “All,” “The,” “What,” 
“Who,” and “Why,” and the old affec- 
tion for numerical headings reappears 
in “One love drives out another” and 
“Three degrees of melancholy symp 
tomes.” 

Good indexes and bad have continued 
to grow together down to the present 
day. Though the best of the old in- 
dexes are difficult to beat, experience 
has made the average a good <eai 
higher than formerly, and the worst 
examples not nearly so bad. The im- 
provement in bad indexes is perhaps 
rather treacherous. We no longer take 
it for granted that an index must be 
read through, and so the bad indexer 
who puts half the entries as to a sub- 
ject under one heading and half under 
another, if each set of entries is for- 
mally correct may easily escape de- 


tection. 
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The errors in modern indexes seldom 
reach even to the not very high level 
of fun attained by examination blun- 
ders or misprints. But from time to 
time indexes have been seasoned with 
a certain amount of conscious humor, 
sometimes lighthearted, sometimes ma- 
licious. Gay made a humorous index 
to his “Trivia,” and Shenstone to his 
“Schoolmistress,” and the indexes to 
the “Tatler” and “Spectator” caught 
some of the playfulness of the papers 
themselves: witness such a little bunch 
of consecutive entries as this from the 
index to the first four volumes of the 
“Spectator”: 


Handkerchief, the great Machine for 
moving Pity in a Tragedy. 

Handsome People, generally fan- 
tastical—The Spectator’s List of some 


handsome Ladies— 

Happiness, true, an Enemy to Pomp 
and Noise— 

Hardness of Heart in Parents to- 
wards their Children most inexcusa- 
ble— 

Hard Words ought not to be pro- 
nounced right by well-bred Ladies— 

Harry Tersett and his Lady, their 
Way of Living— 

Hate, why a Man ought not to hate 
even his Enemies— 

Head-dress, the most variable Thing 
in Nature—extravagantly high in the 
14th Century—With what Success at- 
tack’d by a Monk of that Age. 


Amusing indexes are still occasion- 
ally made. A yachting party have 
lately published the log of their voy- 
ages, with an index enlivened by such 
entries as “Breakages, see Cabinboy.”’ 
The malicious index was the invention 
of the witty Dr. William King, and it is 
not much to be regretted that it died 
with him. The idea of it was to provide 
a gratuitous index to your enemy’s book 
so contrived as to bring into promi- 
nence any banalities or faults of taste 
that could be discovered in it. The 
trick was played on the great Dr. Bent- 
ley in connection with the controversy 
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over the Letters of Phalaris, but with 
no great success. The entries are too 
bludgeonly to be convincing—e.g. “His 
Collection of Asinine Proverbs with an 
addition—, His familiar acquaintance 
with Books that he never saw—, His 
modesty and decency in contradicting 
great men (the list begins with Plato 
and ends with “Everybody”)—, His 
happiness in confident assertions for 
want of Reading—of Judgment—of Sin- 
cerity,” &c. King succeeded better in 
an attack on William Bromley when 
the latter was a candidate for the 
Speakership of the House of Commons 
in 1705. Fourteen years earlier, Brom- 
ley, with innocent vanity, had pub- 
lished, in the manner of his day, “Ke- 
marks in the Grand Tour of France 
and Italy. Performed by a Person of 
Quality.” Copyright in 1705 being in 
a very hazy state, a “Second edition” 
of this was now printed, with the seem- 
ingly harmless note on the title-page 
“To which is added A Table of the 
Principall Matters.” This Table occu- 
pies seven pages at the end of the book, 
arranged not alphabetically, but in the 
order of the narrative, so as to tempt 
the reader to believe that it presents a 
synopsis of every topic of interest in the 
text. The first entry runs, “Chatham, 
where and how situated, viz. on the 
other side Rochester Bridge, though 
commonly reported to be on this side.” 
Among other banalities made fun of 
we find: 


Eight Pictures take up less Room 
than Sixteen of the same Size,— 

February an ill Season to see a Gar- 
den in,— 

A Door shut up, and clos’d to the 
Middle with Brick, not pass’d through 
since,— 

The Author observes that Mr. Las- 
sels (who wrote before him) has super- 
seded the endeavors of all coming after 
him,— 

The English Jesuites Colledge at 
Rome may be made larger than ’tis by 
uniting other buildings to it.— 
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These seeming absurdities can just 
be justified from the text on an un- 
favorable construction. It certainly 
says much for the power of ridicule in 
the days of Queen Anne, that such a 
very mildly amusing and distinctly un- 
fair skit seriously damaged Bromley’s 
candidature, so that he had to wait 
for the Speakership till another Parlia- 
ment. 

A modern index divorced from the 
text on which it is based would convey 
but little information, however much 
it might promise. But the index to 
Calvin’s “Institutes,” to which we have 
referred, really gives an epitome of the 
whole book arranged under alphabet- 
ical headings. Hence indexes were 
skimmed, as cautious or indolent folk 
now skim reviews, either to gain an 
idea as to whether a book be worth 
reading, or to pick up enough informa- 
tion about its contents to be able to 
talk about it without the pain of pe- 
rusal. “Index-learning” of this kind 
came in for a good many scoffs, and 
perhaps the fear of providing too easy 
a substitute for the book itself may 
have had something to do with the 
shorter form which indexes now usu- 
ally take. Critics, however, have al- 
ways insisted on the necessity that 
every book should be indexed, and John 
Baynes, the reputed author of the 
“Archeological Epistle” on the poems 
of Rowley, invented the pleasing anath- 
ema “that the man who published a 
book without an index ought to be 
damned ten miles beyond Hell, where 
the Devil himself could not get for 
stinging-nettles.” This, at least, sounds 
ferocious, though a devil who could be 
daunted by stinging-nettles would not 
have been thought much of in the days 
of Dr. Faustus. Lord Campbell's pro- 
posal “No index, no copyright,” if it 
had been carried, would have been 
more efficacious than any curse. it 
would, also, have fostered some new 
kinds of indexes—to novels and poems 
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for instance—the possibilities of which 
have never yet been fully developed. 
Assuredly an index to “Vanity Fair,” 
including references to all Thackeray’s 
obiter dicta, would make a very inter- 
esting appendix to the next new edition 
of it. 

The literature of indexes is not large. 
The only two books on them of which 
I have personal knowledge are a use- 
ful technical treatise by Mr. Archibald 
Clarke, and a little volume by Mr. H. 
B. Wheatley with the severely techni- 
cal title “How to Make an Index.” Mr. 
Wheatley, however, is a past-master in 
the art of mixing utile dulci, and his 
historical introduction gives an interest- 
ing account of indexes and indexing 
from the sixteenth century to our own 
day. In his technical remarks, more- 


over, he offers the soundest possible ad- 
vice to all index-makers, when he in- 
sists on the necessity of allowing them- 
selves plenty of paper on which to 
make their entries. 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


But I cannot help 
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suspecting that he has not himself 
fully learnt his own lesson, else why 
should he write: “When the alphabet- 
ical arrangement is completed so tar 
as the indexer considers necessary for 
his purpose, it is time to think of the 
pasting down of the slips?” Else- 
where he mentions the danger of slips 
being lost, even of their being blown 
away! I misdoubt me that these slips, 


‘which are endangered by a puff of 


wind and which need to be pasted 
down (a dreadful operation!), can be 
but snippets after all. If the index 
entries are made on half-sheets of note- 
paper, they will run little risk of being 
lost or blown away, and there will be 
no need to dabble with paste. The 
half-sheets of note-paper can be ar- 
ranged, edited, numbered, and sent to 
the printer, and unless he be more can- 
tankerous than any printer I have ever 
met, they will be accepted without a 
murmur, and speedily come back in all 


the beauty of print. 
Alfred W. Pollard. 
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“It is to be ignorant and blind in the science of commanding armies to think that a 


general has anything more important to do than to apply himself to learning the inclina- 


there was a 


The message ended; 
“stop,” and the sweating operator took 


his hand from the key. The sleeve of 
his shirt had slipped down over his 
wrist and had been balking him for 
some time; but so slack did he feel that 
he had waited to signal the final mean- 
ingless group of letters and receive the 
acknowledgment before stopping to 
push it back. 

It was the last of that series of 
messages. He jabbed the form from 
which he had been reading on to the 
sharpened piece of telegraph wire 
which, already crowded with a sheaf 
of similar flimsies, stuck out from the 
table edge. These were the messages 





tions and character of his adversary.’ — Potysivs. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the 


despatched and done with. 
table, weighted down by a clip of car- 
tridges, and now much decreased, there 
still remained the pile which had to be 
sent. 

The halt was welcome to the tele- 
graphist’s cramped and aching han‘. 
The sun had gone down, yet the at- 
mosphere was still stuffy and pulsated 
with the hateful irregularity of the 
Morse code and its maddening dot-dor- 
dash, dot-dash-dot. To the tired sol- 
dier everything seemed to move to its 
measure; his very head throbbed in a 
dance of longs and shorts. The day 
had been sweltering, and he had been 
on duty for many hours of great pres- 
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sure, for headquarters were short- 
handed owing to sickness. He felt 
stale and dizzy and almost apathetic, 
having long been denied the stimulus 
of any interest in his task. He knew, 
of course, of the huge concentration 
and great movement of troops that was 
going on, but most of his work this 
day had consisted in the transmission 
of cipher messages, which conveyed no 
more to him than to the key he pressed, 
and the strain of accurately signalling 
endless streams of mere groups of let- 
ters was deadening to the intellect. 
He could not understand, and he did 
not care: he was now incapable of feel- 
ing anything except anxiety to avoid 
errors and a desire to reach the bottom 
of the now small pile of flimsies on the 
table. They represented, save for 
unexpected contingencies, the end of 
his particular job for that night. 
After them would be rest—perhaps 
sleep. 

He yawned and stretched again: the 


bumping of his head against the dew- 
tautened wall of the tent sounding like 
a tap on a bass drum and disturbing 


the clusters of flies higher up. ‘The 
canvas was moist and pleasantly cool: 
he rubbed the back of his head against 
it, unconsciously following the jerky 
rhythm which in that enclosed space 
was all-pervading. He continued with 
closed eyes, his thoughts far away— 
perhaps of home, of wife and children, 
or possibly only of equally distant beer, 
—until a half-smoked cigarette falling 
from behind his ear recalled him to 
duty. 

It was getting dark. He rose, 
picked up the cigarette, and from a 
pocket of the jacket lying on the fioor, 
where he had placed them for shelter 
from the sun’s rays, he drew out two 
candles. But, in spite of his fore- 
thought, the mid-day heat had been too 
much, and it was a sorry couple of dips 
that he produced. He lit them, took 
up the next message, and seized the 
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key. “Click-click, click-click, click- 
click.” The jerky, restless noise 
recommenced, drowning all other 
sounds. 

The candles grew dim for want of 
snuffing, the flames flickered as some 
spluttering moth singed with horrid 
smell; but the man paid no heed. He 
was nearing his rest. 

From two other tents close by, which 
also had wires leading to them, similar 
sounds were proceeding, and from one 
of the first-floor windows of the inn be- 
hind there issued the comparatively 
soothing rattle of a typewriter. Be- 
yond, in the copse, a gentle breeze 
rustled. Suddenly the night air was 
split—Brrrp-Brrp-Brrrrp”’—by a loud 
ripping sound. Startling in its Cclear- 
cut intensity, it continued in a mon- 
strous replica of the same cadence 
tapped out so daintily, it irritatingly, 
by the key in the tent. 

Was there no escape from the cursed 
code? 

These brutal gashes of sound with- 
out reticence were from the spark of 
the “Wireless” as it sent its waves 
cleaving their way through the night 
to many miles’ distance—the noise of 
their departure a vague measure of 
their impetus. Though purposely 
placed at some distance from the house, 
the installation was scarcely far enough 
away for the comfort of any of its oc- 
cupants, certainly not far enough for 
the exasperated staff trying to work 
within. 

Presently the noise in the telegraph- 
ist’s tent stopped, and the light in- 
side ceased to glow through the can- 
vas. The man came out of the tent, 
and curling himself up in a blanket, 
lay down in the opening with his head 
outside, to get the benefit of the mere 
breath of air—scarcely more than a 
sigh in the tree tops. 

His bad time was done, for as far 
as he was concerned the great concen- 
tration was over. Without even a 
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curse at the grinding rattle of the wire- 
less, he turned over and fell dead 
asleep, the cigarette still behind his 
ear. 


CHAPTER II. 


Not fifty yards from where the te 
legraphist lay sleeping, another man 
was experiencing a feeling of relief 
far deeper than anything felt by that 
tired soldier. This other man was the 
Field - Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, 
who was now sitting in the porch of 
the little inn—his present headquarters, 
as was shown by the three red lamps 
in front. He was a middle-sized, 
thick-set man; but beyond this and the 
expression of utter abandonment of 
body and mind conveyed by his atti- 
tude, it was too dark to distinguish 
much of his personal appearance. As 
he sat alone in the gloom, the slow and 
regular glow of his cigar-end showed 
that the smoker was very much at ease. 
After a few moments he rose from his 
chair to ring a hand-bell on the table, 
and the slight stiffness, or rather a lack 
of elasticity in his movements, sug- 
gested that he was well over middle- 
age, possibly a trifle old for the stren- 
uous life demanded by field service. 
A young staff-officer came out. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you got the ‘move complete’ 
reports in from the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Divisions yet?” 

“The Fifteenth is in, but not the Six- 
teenth.” 

“When do you expect that?” 

“In about two hours, if there is no 
hitch.” 

“What’s the time now?” 

“Nine-thirty, sir.” 

“Well, tell the chief staff-ofticer, 
please, that I wish to see him. No— 
don’t disturb him now; tell him that I 
should like the ‘future’ map completed 
up to time, to be in my room at mid- 
night. The Chief of Staff returns to- 


night, and I wish to show it to him.” 
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The young officer turned to go, too 
well-trained to show any surprise. He 
had shared the common idea that the 
Chief of Staff had died in hospital a 
week ago. 

“Stay. If, while I have the map, 
any fresh move reports of importance 
should come in, let me know.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Again alone, the Field-Marshal went 
on smoking. How fit he felt! He had 
but recently shaved and tubbed, and 
that delicious feeling of comfort, which 
a more or less precarious attainment of 
such luxuries makes so grateful, per- 
vaded his being; his chin was smooth 
and smelt of soap. How well his 
cigar drew! Yet during the last few 
days he had tried smoke after smoke 
from the same box, only to throw them 
away in disgust. His dinner also had 
been quite good, and now the breeze, 
faint as it was, felt most refreshing 
after the long hot day. In fact, all 
things seemed to have entered into a 
conspiracy to please, and all was going 
well. 

In some ways the Commander was as 
direct as his bull neck implied, and as 
simple as he was direct. But, with 
the defects of his qualities, he sadly 
lacked finesse and imagination, and con- 
sequently did not at all realize that 
the taste of the inferior dinner, the 
aroma of his usual cigar, even the ca- 
ress of the feeble breeze,—the whole 
rosy outlook at this moment,—were the 
outward physical signs of a mental 
and moral reaction. He had just come 
through a very bad time, and though it 
would be hardly correct to say that he 
felt like the master of a vessel entering 
port after a stormy voyage, for he was 
by no means near port, yet the fog had 
lifted, he could take his bearings, and 
knew where port lay. j 

The responsibilities of supreme com- 
mand, and the imminence of a great 
battle—he was commanding an army 
in the presence of the enemy—usually 
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had no terrors for his stolid mind; but 
on this occasion there had been the 
element of entire novelty in the situa- 
tion, and in facing it he had been de- 
prived of his chief source of inspiration. 

He was placed in the position which, 
of all others, had most terrors for him 
—that of inactively awaiting the action 
of others. Against his will, against 
his principles, and against the whole 
bias of his mind, he had been forced to 
act on the defensive. Up till now he 
had always been able to assume the of- 
fensive. The contrary réle, with its 
loss of initiative, its mystery and its 
suspense, was consequently all the 
more dreadful. Though, by all the 
canons of the military art, his present 
force was far too weak to attack, it 
was fairly strong in defense; quite 
enough so, could only the point of the 
enemy’s intended attack be discovered 
in time for the delivery of a crushing 
counter-stroke. But it was not strong 
enough for an onslaught in an unfore- 
seen direction to be resisted. To re- 
tain equal strength in every part was 
to court certain defeat: to keep a large 
central reserve ready to be moved to 
any threatened spot was out of the 
question: the only course was to mass 
beforehand where the attack would 
fall. This needed no imagination: it 
was obvious, and without hesitation 
the Commander had decided upon the 
third course, for it appealed to his 
instincts, besides being correct in prin- 
ciple. His mind was set upon crush- 
ing the enemy, and this gave the only 
chance. If he could only discover 
where the enemy were going to attack, 
—he was not able to offer a bait, or in- 
deed any inducement towards any spe- 
cial spot,—he could spin his web in the 
right corner, nurse the attack, lead it 
on until it was well within the meshes 
of his web, and then—even his appetite 
for the offensive might be glutted. But 
where to spin the web? 

To the north lay the enemy, about 
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to advance. The position which the 
Field-Marshal held, extended for some 
fifty miles from east to west. Natu- 
rally strong, it had been further 
strengthened during the period of occu- 
pation by every resource of fortifica- 
tion. The west, owing to its topo- 
graphical features, was absolutely se- 
cure: elsewhere, except in two places, 
the position was safe enough. ‘The 
only danger-spots were in the centre 
and on the east, but they were only 
dangerous in the event of the unfore- 
seen advance of the enemy. So far 
this was all absolutely plain, but un- 
luckily there was, in a tactical sense, 
absolutely no difference between these 
two points. There was no instrinsic 
reason why the centre should be at- 
tacked more than the east, or vice versd, 
and therefore no hint for guidance. 
no basis for a scheme of defence. 

For some days now the Commander- 
in-Chief and his staff had been at the 
old game of collecting intelligence—otti- 
cial reports, spies’ reports, rumors— 
and endeavoring to sift out the improb- 
able from the impossible, the possible 
from the improbable, and the probable 
from the possible, in order to obtain 
some foundation on which to build. 
This was nothing new to the Com- 
meander; but what was novel and dis- 
quieting was that, having formed a 
basis of probabilities and erected there- 
upon an edifice of future action, he 
could not proceed or force the pace— 
he still had to await the lead. From 
day to day the burden of information 
varied. Now it pointed to the centre 
being threatened, now it veered round 
and gave the impression that the east 
was the crucial spot. 

The Field-Marshal was a capable 
man and a strong man, but, as his 
movements showed, he was ageing. 
Tried veteran though he was, his brain, 
always more solid than subtle or bril- 
liant, was not now what it had been. 
Of a virile and masterful nature, he 
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had won success and the confidence of 
his nation by systematically following 
up one definite line where smaller men 
might have hesitated between alterna- 
tives: whatever course he followed he 
followed with his might. In political 
language, he was a “whole-hogger.” 
So far, all the courses he had adopted 
had proved well chosen. In past years 
his had been the responsibility for ex- 
ecution, his would have been the re- 
sponsibility for failure, and his, conse- 
quently, had been the reward for suc- 
cess. But his had not always been the 
mind which had conceived the plan 


adopted. As often happens, _ the 
thinker—the master mind—had not 
been the recognized leader. The man 


who had for long inspired the Vield- 
Marshal was possessed of far more sub- 
tlety and imagination than the stolid. 
dogged individual now smoking in the 
hotel porch. This man was the Gen- 
eral—his Chief of: Staff—who had now 
been absent three weeks, wounded. 

Friends for years, the two had to- 
gether achieved success in other cam- 
paigns—success which, though placed 
entirely to the credit of the senior, 
was almost entirely in conception and 
partly in execution due to the junior, 
than whom there could not have been 
a more loyal subordinate. Now that 
he had been absent during this time of 
perplexity, the senior realized how 
much he had owed to the other’s brain; 
how much he had relied upon him. He 
was not of an ungenerous nature, but 
this fact had never before been so 
driven home. The other had hitherto 
never been absent. 

Within the last four days the signs 
had crystallized, and all pointed in one 
direction. Nearly every report corrob- 
orated the fact that there was a great 
massing of hostile troops right opposite 
the centre: it seemed an established 
fact. There were also other reports 
that hinted at a probable concentration 
of the foe on the east, farther away 
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from the front, and therefore not so 
easy to locate. This news had now 
received so much confirmation that the 
Commander had decided it to be true, 
and had made up his plan of action ac- 
cordingly. Once he had settled what 
to accept as fact, it had not taken him 
long to make his deductions, for he 
knew the general against whom he was 
fighting. Indeed it was his estimate 
of his opponent’s character that had 
almost entirely guided his calculations. 
In spite of his natural preference for 
the concrete as opposed to the abstract, 
and of his repugnance to the metaphys- 
ical, he had learnt to attach value to 
the personal factor. Psychology was 
a hobby, almost a mania, with the 
absent Chief of Staff, and so great was 
his personal magnetism that the senior 
had to a certain extent become satu- 
rated with his subordinate’s theory. 
Moreover, he had nothing else to ga 
upon. a 

The enemy’s great force in front 
was a feint. No one but a fool 
would show strength where the real 
effort be made. His op- 
ponent was no fool—he knew him 
to be a hard-headed, straightforward, 
sound fighter. Yes—the threat in 
the centre was not to be feared,— 
it was the vague, impalpable force hov- 
ering opposite his right, on the east. 
that was the danger. 

Having worked this out to his satis- 
faction, al) his energy, which was im- 
mense, and all the efforts of his staff, 
had, during the last two days, been 
devoted to the dispositions necessary 
in order to meet—to annihilate—this 
main attack of the foe. The redistri- 
bution had been going on for two days 
and was now almost complete. Not 
only had he discovered his opponent's 
intentions, but he had almost woven 
his web in the proper corner: next 
morning would see it complete to the 
last thread. True, he was deeply com- 
mitted by his dispositions, for he could 


was to 
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not now have met a sudden attack 
on his centre, in spite of superior com- 
munications and interior lines; but he 
was so certain of his premises that 
this did not worry him. The great sus- 
pense was over. He had made up his 
mind, all measures had been taken, as 
far as was humanly possible, and last, 
but not least, his trusty lieutenant, the 
‘Chief of Staff, was returning to duty 
ithis evening: would soon be beside him 
‘to confer and to confirm. Yes—it 
could not be disguised—to confirm. 
The cigar did indeed smoke well. 
So satisfied was the Commander, and 
withal so comfortably weary, that, like 
the telegraph operator, he too might 
have fallen asleep had not the faint 
hoot of a motor horn aroused him. 
The horn again sounded, closer: he 
heard the whir of a motor rapidly ap- 
proaching, and the road was lit in the 
glare of acetylene as a large car drew 
up suddenly. Out of it stepped a tall 
man in goggles, wearing a military 
greatcoat perfectly white with dust. 


. . . . . . 


Half an hour later the two were still 
sitting in the room. 

“First-class, sir; I quite see. 
Couldn’t be more clear. We know our 
opponent, I think, and the east is cer- 
tainly where he’ll attack. Moves go- 
ing all right?” 

“Yes; the whole should be in posi- 
tion to-morrow morning. We've noth- 
ing to do here now, the last of my or- 
ders went out this evening. I have 
been actually loafing.” 

“Splendid, splendid,” said the other 
almost gushingly, at last recollecting 
to take off the goggles, which he had 
merely pushed up upon entering. As 
he did so the extreme plainness of the 
face was revealed. A diagonal purple 
streak across the angle of the forehead 
did not improve its appearance. 

“I’m quite fit again and up to any 
amount of work—dying for it.” As he 
spoke and moved in a nervous, jerky 
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way, his face worked. He was an ugly 
man. 

“Glad to hear it, but there is nothing 
—absolutely nothing—to do at present. 
Everything is nearly ready.” 

“Almost archiprét, in fact?” said the 
Chief of Staff. 

But the other did not quite follow: 
he was not very quick. He said “Eh?” 

“Ready, sir, quite ready?” 

“Yes, I said so. In half-an-hour we 
shall have a ‘future’ map in here, and 
you can see the final position of the 
troops. In the meantime have a wash 
and get some food; Ull run through 
these despatches.” He looked at his 
assistant almost sentimentally—‘It's 
good to see you again. That obituary 
notice startled me a bit, though.” 

“Oh, that? Yes, it may sound con- 
ceited, but I had that put in myself, on 
the off chance of its getting round to 
them. It won't do much harm if the 
old man opposite’’—he waved his hand 
vaguely round the room—"“thinks that 
l am—gone. Eh?” 

The Field-Marshal really chuckled. 
He was literally purring with content. 
His conception had been indirectly and 
tactfully, but none the less actually, ap- 
proved: for the execution he needed no 
approval. 

Both were smiling,—the Commander 
because his scheme had been accepted 
by his subordinate, the subordinate be- 
cause he was sympathetic and liked 
his chief, and because he had insight, 
and knew why the old man was smil- 
ing. 

There was a step at the door, and a 
senior officer of the General Staff en- 
tered quickly. “You must see this, 
sir,” he said to the Field-Marshal, as 
he handed him a paper. 

The business must have been very 
pressing, for the last-comer was too per- 
turbed to be startled by the resurrec- 
tion of the defunct Chief of Staff now 
looking at him so pleasantly across the 
table, 
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The Commander-in-Chief read the 
message deliberately, then re-read it. 
When he handed the slip of paper to 
the Chief of Staff all the complacency 
had faded from his face. 

There was no deliberation about the 
latter’s perusal. When he returned 
the paper he too had ceased to smile. 


CHAPTER III. 


The two were again alone, the Field- 
Marshal glum and silent, the Chief of 
Staff striding up and down the room, 
and whistling under his breath in that 
dreary way which may betoken con- 
sternation, astonishment, but not joy. 

The little paper which had so upset 
them did not bear a long message. On 
the top was the despatch from head- 
quarters at home typed out in cipher. 
The message was not from anywhere 
in the theatre of war—it had come all 
the way from the capital, presumably 
originating in the enemy's. Under- 
neath was the transcription. The pur- 
port of it was that the commander 
against whom they were fighting had 
been dead two days, and had been suc- 
ceeded by a junior, practically un- 
known, officer, whose name was given. 
The wire concluded: “This is abso- 
lutely authentic. We know nothing 
of new man.” 

For some minutes neither spoke, for 
both felt the blow: the one more keenly 
from a naturally more personal point 
of view, because of all his efforts and 
scheming of the last few days; the 
other, untouched by such considera- 
tion, could look at the matter in 
better perspective. Nevertheless, he 
seemed now far the more excited of 
the two. 

The blow was too cruel for even the 
Field-Marshal to bear quite unmoved— 
it was absolute upheaval. The mind 
he had gauged, whose workings he 
thought he knew so well, had for two 
days ceased to exist! For more than 


forty-eight hours he had been pitting 
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himself against a fresh brain, a strange 

will—an unknown quantity! His 
plans might be good or they might be 
worth nothing, for nothing did he know 
of the new personality. In his Intelli- 
gence Bureau were pigeon-holes for all 
the likely seniors on the other side, and 
in them dossiers full of information. 
For this unknown man there was not 
only no dossier—there was not even a 
pigeon-hole! Such an appointment 
seemed unthinkable, and yet the wire 
was explicit—fatally so—and the in- 
formation beyond doubt correct. It 
was a facer; his mind was blank. Two. 
things only did he at once realize, 
that this news probably nullified all his 
efforts, and that he was hopelessly at 
sea again, more so than ever. He 
sat there sullen. As is the case with 
some stolid natures, a reverse only 
made him sulky and obstinate. ‘The 
expression on his face was now almost 
mulish. 

The other, with the more resilient 
mind, was the first to speak. 

“What was this man’s name, sir?” 

“What does that matter? We don't 
know him.” The tone of irritation be- 
trayed age. 

“TI think I know something.” 

“Very well, read it again yourself,” 
grunted the senior, almost throwing the 
slip over to him. “I am not sure I know 
how to pronounce his outlandish 
hame.” 

The General snatched up the paper, 
re-read it greedily, and then muttered: 
“There is one letter more, but it must 
be the same.” Turning, he continued: 
“Have you ever met him, sir?” 

“Yes, I believe I have. I once met 
a man in their service with a name 
very like that, but it was ages ago— 
when I was attaché in their capital, in 
fact——”’ 

“By——! Have you? What was he 
like?” broke in the General in a shout, 
excitement conquering his manners. 
“Good heavens, man, what are you 























What do his looks mat- 
ter? I never knew him.” 

“I apologize, sir; I’m afraid I was 
rather excited,” responded the other, 
suddenly calm as his chief became the 
reverse, “but I do believe he is a man 
I once knew, and I want to fix it.” 

The Field-Marshal’s  childishness 
died away: he knew the other’s worth. 

“Well, well, if that’s it. Let me see 
—it was so long ago, I only recollect 
the general impression he gave was un- 
pleasing. Oh, yes—I remember now, 
he had red hair—bushy red hair.” 

“Yes?” in a suppressed voice. 

“Do you want more?” 

The other nodded. 

“He had, I think, a foxy look—long 
pointed nose.” 

“Yes?” 

“I can tell no more. He was an in- 
ferior sort of fellow. I did not know 
him well, and didn’t want to.” 

The Chief of Staff now seemed sud- 
denly and unaccountably pleased with 
himself. “That is enough: three cor- 
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roborative details would fix it suffi- 
ciently for a bookmaker—it is a cer- 
tainty. That’s my man! Can you 
spare half an hour, sir? I mean, can 
you wait half an hour before taking 
any steps, and let things run on as they 
are?” His eye twinkled; he knew the 
answer before it came. 

“Wait half an hour? Wait half a 
year! We don’t know what to do now, 
and I don’t see how we shall know 
in twenty half-hours!” 

“Yes, I hope we shall, sir. Give me 
half an hour with a smoke in the porch 
and I'll give you that man’s nature, and 
we shall know which way he is going 
to jump—centre or east. Eh?’ 

“Very well,” was the querulous as- 
sent. “I only hope you succeed. A 
nice mess this personal equation busi- 
ness has landed us in now!” But the 
General had disappeared. 

Half an hour is not much time in 
which to recall the events of forty 
years ago. 

“Ole Luk-Oie.” 


(To be concluded.) 





THE GROWTH OF THE WORLD. 


Professor Seeley has related, in an 
admirable little book, the Story of the 
Expansion of England. But no one, it 
is believed, has ever ventured to ad- 
dress himself, in a brief compass, to a 
much larger topic, and to call atten- 
tion to that which, for want of a bet- 
ter name, may be styled the growth of 
the world. Yet history is almost un- 
intelligible unless we realize how small 
the world, or what men called the 
world, was in the good old days when 
Homer sang and Herodotus wrote. We 
can hardly realize why Power has 
marched from East to West, from South 
to North, unless we form a clear idea 
of the successive additions which have 
been made to man’s knowledge of the 
surface of the Earth. 





In one sense, no doubt, the very title 
of this article is a misnomer. It is 
almost as inaccurate to talk of the 
growth of the world as of the growth of 
the universe. Infinity cannot grow; 
and, except for the slight additions 
which it may have received from the 
accretion of meteoric dust, this world 
of ours is neither larger nor heavier 
than when it was first launched into 
space millions of years ago. But, in 
another sense, both the universe and 
the world, or, rather, man’s knowledge 
both of the Universe and of the World 
have grown and are still growing. 
The telescope and other contrivances 
have added and are adding whole re- 
gions to Infinity. And the discoveries 
of bold men have added and are add- 
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ing new lands and new seas to this 
little planet of ours which we call the 
world. 

Let us consider for one moment 
what the idea of the world was, not, 
indeed, at the earliest period of which 
we have any knowledge, but at 
the dawn of written history, or of 
written history among that Indo- 
Germanic people whose descendants 
have overspread so much of the 
earth. The world of Homer was 
a small flat surface, in which civiliza- 
tion was hemmed in by foreign races, 
who again were surrounded by a great 
ocean or river, over which no man had 
ever passed. The world of which 
Homer had any definite notion was 
Greece—a Greece which hardly ex- 
tended as far as the Balkans on the 
North, and which scarcely included the 
Levant and the islands in the Agean 
Sea. No doubt he had some general 
acquaintance with .a world beyond 
these narrow limits. He knew, at any 
rate, some of the leading features of 
Northern Africa. He had heard, as 
was only natural, of Egypt, whose civi- 
lization had made such marked ad- 
vances and was exercising so much in- 
fluence. He had some knowledge ot 
the great river, on whose recurring 
floods Egypt depends for her prosper- 
ity. He had even heard of the Pyg- 
mies and of the Ethiopians who dwelt 
higher up its stream. Some reports 
had reached him of Southern Italy. 
But it is hopeless to attempt to fit the 
geography of Homer to the actual 
facts. If a man were to search to- 
day for the precise spot on which Cap- 
tain Lemuel Gulliver was wrecked in 
the first of his famous voyages, he 
would find that the Lilliput of Swift 
was in the heart of Australia: and 
much in the same way, to quote Mr. 
Gladstone’s language, “the key to the 
great contrast between the outer 


geography [of Homer] and the facts 
of Nature lies in the belief of Homer 
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that a great sea occupied the space 
where we know the heart of the Euro- 
pean continent to lie.” 

It is another indication of the small- 
ness of Homer’s world that the ten 
years’ war—of which he has given us 
the concluding episode—was not, as 
even Herodotus has described it, one 
of the opening chapters of the great 
struggle which has endured throughout 
historic times between East and West: 
but a contest between men of common 
origin. It is not a mere poetical li- 
cense which makes Greeks and Romans 
address one another in the same lan- 
guage. Yet the world of Homer, smail 
as it seems to us, seemed large to him. 
Compared with the mighty oceans 
which men now traverse, the Mediter- 
ranean is but a little land-locked sea. 
The Mediterranean of the [liad was 
only the ADSgean, yet for Homer it had 
terrors which the Atlantic has not tor 
us. 


A length of ocean and unbounded sky 
Which scarce the sea-fowl in a year 
_Oerfly. 

Let us now come down 500 years in 
history. The intervening centuries 
have enlarged the range of man’s 
knowledge. Anaximander has made 
the first rude map; Hiectceus has com- 
posed the first geographical treatise; 
and'Pythagoras and his followers have 
introduced “a cosmical philosophy 
somewhat more approaching to the 
truth.”*+ Thus the world of Herodotus 
is bounded by a larger horizon than the 
world of Homer. In Herodotus’ time 
the Persian Empire—the country of the 
Great King—was a fact which no 
Greek was able to ignore. A man 
who had lived in the age of Marathon, 
of Salamis and of Platzea was not likely 
to overlook an Empire which had 
threatened to flood the Grecian world; 
and a knowledge of the Persian Em- 
pire necessarily led to some acquaint- 


1 Bunbury “History of Ancient Geography,” 
Vol. I., p. 122. 

















ance with more distant countries. For 
before the time of Herodotus the Scyth- 
ians had penetrated into Asia. And 
Darius, before he marched southwards 
on Greece, had marched northwards on 
Scythia. Egypt, too, which had been 
absorbed by the power of Persia, and 
which was being drawn into closer re- 
lations with Greece, was acquiring dis- 
tinctness in the Greek mind. The 
knowledge of it, and the foundation of 
Cyrene, were adding a third continent 
—Africa—to the two which had only 
previously been recognized. The en- 
terprising spirit of Phoenician and 
Greek merchants was, moreover, ex- 
tending the knowledge of mankind. 
The traffic with the East, which made 
the Jews under Solomon so prosperous, 
was bringing wealth to Tyre. Bold 
Pheenician sailors had pushed along 
the shores of the outer Mediterranean, 
had passed the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
had penetrated to the coast of Cornwall 
in one direction and to the Canary 
Islands in the other. They had estat- 
lished colonies in Northern Africa and 
Southern Spain, and they were on 
friendly terms with some of the earlier 
settlers in Central Italy. Greek colo- 
nists, emulating their example, were 
founding colonies both in the Euxine 
and in the Mediterranean. They had 
already settled in the country which 
was to be known as Magna Grecia, in 
Southern Italy, in Sicily, in Southern 
France and in Spain: and in Sicily they 
were strong enough to defeat Africa at 
Himera on the day on which their kins- 
folk triumphed over Asia at Salamis. 
Thus in the centuries which had 
elapsed from the time of Homer to the 
time of Herodotus scholars and mer- 
chants were acquiring familiarity with 
a larger world. But the knowledge 
which scholars and merchants were 
gaining was not shared by the people 
generally. When, indeed, the Greeks, 
after the battle of Salamis, were urged 
by some of the bolder spirits among 
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them to follow up the victory by pass- 
ing over to Ionia, they could not be 
persuaded to advance beyond Delos. 
Samos, which lies off the coast of Asia 


Minor, opposite Ephesus, seemed to 
their exaggerated fears as far off as the 
pillars of Hercules. And the igno- 
rance of the cultured few was almost 
as great as that of the uncultivated 
many. To a Greek, as afterwards to a 
Roman mind, the land-locked sea which 
Greek and Phoenician navigators were 
exploring was the Mediterranean, the 
centre of the earth. Sardinia was de- 
scribed as the largest island in the 
world. Even of the Mediterranean 
world much was still unknown. in 
450 B.C., when Herodotus was writing, 
Rome was passing from her legendary 
to her historic period. She had ex- 
pelled the Tarquins half a century be- 
fore: she was to be burned by the 
Gauls half a century later. Her grow- 
ing power was already foreshadowing 
her future greatness. Yet Rome is not 
once mentioned by Herodotus; and so 
ignorant was he of the existence of a 
rising power in the West that he makes 
Xerxes say to the Persians, on the eve 
of his great expedition, that if he could 
conquer Athens and Phrygia, “we shall 
extend the Persian territory as far as 
God’s heaven reaches. For,” he adds, 
“if [the Athenians and Phrygians] are 
once swept away, there is no city, no 
country left in all the world which will 
venture so much as to withstand us in 
arms.” 

Outside the limits of the Mediterra- 
nean basin Herodotus’ ignorance of Eu- 
rope was profound. Though he had 
seen the amber, which must have been 
brought from the Baltic by traders who 
had traversed and retraversed the un- 
known districts of Central Europe, he 
could write: “The boundaries of Eu- 
rope are quite unknown; and there is 
not a man who can say whether any 
sea girds it round on the North or on 
the East.” 
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He says elsewhere: “Of the extreme 
tracts of Europe towards the East 1 
cannot speak with any certainty. for 
I do not allow that there is any river to 
which the Barbarians give the name of 
Eridanus, emptying itself into the 
Northern Sea, whence, as the tale goes, 
amber is procured. Nor do I know of 
any islands called the Cassiterides, 
whence the tin comes which we use. 
For, in the first place, the name Hrid- 
anus is manifestly not a barbarian 
word at all, but a Greek name, in- 
vented by some poet or other; and, sec- 
ondly, though I have taken vast pains, 
I have never been able to get an as- 
surance from an eye-witness that there 
is any sea on the further side of Ku- 
rope. Nevertheless, tin and amber 
certainly do come to us from the ends 
of the earth.” 

In fact, in Herodotus’ time a little 
more was known of the shape of Africa 
than of the shape ef Europe. Herodo- 
tus, indeed, did not wholly accept the 
story of the circumnavigation of Africa 
by Pheenician sailors under Necho’s or- 
der. The circumstance which makes it 
credible to the modern mind makes the 
credulous historian doubt. Some mod- 
ern critics have shared the doubts of 
the Father of History; and the extreme 
length of the voyage, which is said to 
have been protracted over nearly three 
years, may perhaps justify their hesi- 
tation. Whether this famous voyage 
actually took place or not, however, the 
men who related it must, at any rate, 
have had a shrewd idea that Africa 
was circumnavigable. And the Perip- 
lus of Hanno must have done much to 
confirm the impression. Hanno, in- 
deed, starting from the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, did not succeed in doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope. But he sailed 


southwards, probably to near the Equa- 
tor, and the narration of his experi- 
ences, which has come down to us, 
contains strong internal evidence of its 
truth. 
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Let us now travel down another 
three centuries of history. The world 
which we have just been contemplating 
has both grown and changed. It has 
grown; for the expeditions of Xenophon 
and the conquests of Alexander have 
given size and precision to men’s ideas 
of the East. It has changed; for the 
world owns as its mistress a city on 
the Tiber, as to which, as we have al- 
ready seen, Herodotus is silent. The 
whole aspect is affected by the change. 
Greece had looked eastwards. She 
had turned, in the hours of her alarm 
and of her victory, to the rising sun. 
But Rome looked westwards. The 
great struggle with the Phoenician col- 
ony, Carthage, had led to the conquest, 
first by Carthage, afterwards by Rome, 
of the whole of Spain. The Mediterra- 
nean, still the centre of the known 
world, had assumed its modern shape. 
Consular Rome was virtually the sole 
mistress of its shores. 

The world, then, at the time at 
which we have now arrived, had an- 
nexed Hindostan on the East and the 
Spanish Peninsula on the West. But 
no other large additions had been made 
to man’s knowledge of geography. The 
world, however, with which we are 
now dealing had one striking character- 
istic. It possessed only one great 
power. The prediction of the Magi to 
Xerxes that all mankind would become 
his servants had at last been fulfilled 
in the case of Rome. The peace which 
occurred after the Macedonian wars 
was really due to the circumstance that 
there was no power in the known 
world strong enough to contend with 
the Romans. There was—so a Roman 
would arrogantly have said—no inhab- 
ited portion of the earth over which the 
power of Rome did not extend. The 
census of which we read in the sec- 
ond chapter of St. Luke, a century and 
a half afterwards, was to be taken 
through racav riv dcxovpévny, the whole 
inhabited world. Our word Catholic 

















represents the same idea of an Empire 
or Church spreading over the whole 
world, while the conception of a uni- 
versal empire which was to make war 
impossible by placing all peoples under 
one rule descended, through Charle- 
magne, to the old German Empire. 
The world of the Roman Consulate, 
however, was a very different world 
from that which we know. It was 
the world which surrounded the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Of the civilizations 
which had already been established 
both in North and South America, in 
Mexico and in Peru, the Roman, of 
course, had no knowledge. Of the 
teeming millions in China he had 
searcely heard. Of the great coun- 
tries of modern Europe—France, Ger- 
many and Great Britain—he knew less 
than we know now of the valleys of 
the Nile, the Niger and the Congo. 
This ignorance was the more remark- 
able because trade had already estai- 
lished imperfect relations with many 
other ‘countries. Solomon, depend 
upon it, was not the only monarch who 
had his ships in the Red Sea, or whose 
earavans brought gold and _ spices, 
ivory and precious stones from the dis- 
tant East. Caravans were already 
passing through the whole length of 
Asia to China, and after a journey of 
eight months bringing back the Chinese 
silk which found its way to Rome by 
the time of Virgil.2 In the third cen- 
tury before Christ, moreover, Pytheas, 
a native of Marseilles, had passed 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
cruised along the coasts of Western 
Europe, crossed over to Britain, sailed 
along the shore of-our own Island, and 
claimed that he had discovered an- 
other island to the North, to which he 
had given the name of Thule. In re- 
turning he had passed over the German 
Ocean to Scandinavia, and by the 
shores of Germany and Holland, to the 


°“Velleraque ut foliis defectant tenuia 
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French and Spanish coasts. The dis- 
coveries of Pytheas, however, which 
have only come down to us at second 
hand, were disbelieved by his contem- 
poraries and immediate successors. 
It required centuries of experience to 
prove that the stories, which the an- 
cient critics regarded as idle tales, were 
founded on truth. The personal nar- 
ratives of travellers in all ages have 
been regarded from the same stand- 
point; and critics who were not lawyers, 
like Lord Plunket who was a lawyer, 
have claimed the lawyer’s privilege of 
distinguishing between personal and 
real. 

Yet, while Pytheas was adding to the 
possible knowledge of mankind by his 
voyages, in the succeeding generation 
a greater man than Pytheas was des- 
tined to found the whole science of 
geology. Sir E. Bunbury has given 
an excellent account of the work of 
Eratosthenes. He “adopted the views 
that were current among the astrono- 
mers of his day, which had been re- 
ceived almost without exception from 
the times of Aristotle and Euclid. He 
regarded the earth as a sphere, placed 
in the centre of the universe. With 
an approach to accuracy which is sur- 
prising, considering the deficiency of 
his knowledge, he calculated the greater 
circumference of the earth at 250,000 
Stadia or 25,000 English miles. He 
declared the length of the known world 
from the Atlantic to the Eastern Ocean 
to be 78,000 Stadia, its breadth from 
the parallel of the Cinnamon Land to 
that of Thule to be 38,000 Stadia. He 
conceived that the remaining portion 
was occupied by a great ocean, and he 
anticipated Columbus by saying that 
‘if it were not that the vast extent of 
the Atlantic Sea rendered it impossi- 
ble, one might even sail from the coast 
of Spain to that of India along the 
same parallel.’ ” * : 


*“ History of Ancient Geography,” Vol. I., 
PP. 619, 621, 626. 
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Yet the ideas of Eratosthenes, if they 
were accepted in the educated atmos- 
phere of Alexandria, made little or no 
impression on men’s minds. Christian- 
ity, three centuries after Eratosthenes, 
was constructed on the old ideas which 
had come down from antiquity. ‘rhe 
orthodox faith,” said Gibbon,‘ “con- 
fined the habitable world to one tem- 
perate zone, and represented the earth 
as an oblong surface 400 days’ journey 
in length, 200 in breadth, encompassed 
by the ocean, and covered by the solid 
crystal of the Firmament.” The same 
idea in an exaggerated form is familiar 
to us from the Gospel narrative. “The 
devil, taking Him up into an high 
mountain, showed unto Him all the 
kingdoms of the world in a moment of 
time.” It lingered nearly seventeen 
centuries later in the lines of Dryden:— 


Then we upon our globe’s vast verge 
shall go, 
And view the ocean leaning on the 
sky; 
From thence our rolling neighbors we 
shall know 
And on the lunar world securely pry. 


It still occasionally finds expression in 
our own century. A schoolmaster in 
Australia, for example, giving a lesson 
in geology, turned round to an English 
visitor with an apology for teaching his 
boys that the earth was round. “I am 
obliged to do so, sir, because the books 
say so. But you and I, who have trav- 
elled all the way from England, know 
that the books are wrong. We have 
seen that the earth is flat.” 

The scientific view of Eratosthenes, 
like the popular view of the Gospel, 
equally confined the habitable world to 
enly a small part of the earth’s sur- 
face. And even of this part an accu- 
rate knowledge did not extend beyond 
the limits of Southern and Western 
Asia and the countries adjoining the 
Mediterranean. But events were al- 


+ Gibbon,” Vol. VII., p. 100. 











ready in progress which were to en- 
large the horizon. Behind the screens 
of the Pyrenees, the Alps and the Bal- 
kans, which shut out the chief parts 
of modern Europe from the Roman 
world, whole nations had long been set- 


tled which had attained a civilization of: 


their own. It is impossible, in the 
present place, to enter into the story of 
the successive peoples who had swept 
over the countries which we now know 
as Germany and France. They had 
driven the Iberians or Basques, who 
had been their immediate predecessors, 
into the less accessible portions of 
Spain, or to remoter parts of Southb- 
Western France. In Spain, indeed, Celt 
and Iberian had mingled in marriage, 
and a mixed race of Celt Iberian had 
been formed. In Switzerland, in 
France, and in the Low Countries, the 
Celt alone held undisputed supremacy. 
Whether, in the second century before 
Christ, their sway extended beyond the 
Rhine, it is difficult to determine. But 
there can be little doubt that time was 
when they were as powerful in Eastern 
as in Western Europe. One of their 
tribes, indeed, swept down the valley 
of the Danube, crossed the Dardanelles, 
ravaged Asia Minor, and finally settled 
in Galatia, which, like Gallia, is the 
country of the cra, At a still earlier 
period another tribe had crossed the 
Alps and occupied Northern Italy, 
which the Romans knew as Cisalpine 
Gaul. At the beginning of the fourth 
century before Christ the Celts at- 
tacked Rome and burned the city. The 
citadel was saved by the intrepidity of 
Manlius and the exertions of Camillus. 

No historian has recorded the rise 
and progress of the Celtic race, and we 
are apt to fasten on particular passages 
in Roman literature to justify the com- 
mon presumption that the Celts were 
an ill-armed, ill-organized and barba- 
rous people. Yet the reverse is prob- 
ably much nearer to the truth. Momm- 
sen regards as “not quite an exaggera- 
























tion” the statement that one tribe alone, 
the Arverni, who were settled in Au- 
vergne, could bring an army of 180,- 
000 men into the field. He goes on 
to speak of the magnificence of their 
king, and he adds that “the numerous 
Arvernian gold coins of this period still 
extant show that the Canton of the 
Arvernians had attained to extraordi- 
nary wealth and to a comparatively 
high standard of civilization.” 

We must infer then that when the 
Romans were first brought into conflict 
with the Celts of Gaul under the same 
influences which have brought us into 
conflict with so many peoples in the 
Punjaub and beyond the Himalayan 
range, they suddenly found themselves 
opposed to a highly civilized people. 
But the Celts were already exposed to 
the incursions of barbarous tribes who, 
in the long run, were to prove a more 
formidable enemy than Rome itself. 
Cesar declares that there were times 
when the Gauls were superior in vaiue 
to the Germans. But there can be no 
doubt that, long before his own cam- 
paign, the migratory Teuton was press- 
ing hard on the settled Celt. The con- 
quest of the Celt in Southern Gaul was 
almost immediately succeeded by the 
great Teutonic invasion, which was de- 
cisively checked by Marius at Aix al- 
most exactly a hundred years before 
the Christian era. 

Thus, as the first century of the old 
era opened, the educated Roman had 
reason to become acquainted with the 
comparatively civilized Celts, who 
dwelt in Gaul, and the migratory and 
troublesome Teutons, to whom Marius 
had administered so severe a lesson. 
And, as the century wore on, this 
knowledge was largely increased. ‘The 
appointment of Cesar to the govern- 
ment of Transalpine Gaul in B.C. 59 
led to the brilliant campaign which 
made the whole of Transalpine Gaul 
and a fringe of Southern Britain a RKo- 
man province. Thenceforward the un- 
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certainty which prevailed about the 
geography of Western Europe was 


ended. The advance of the Roman le- 
gions had made the whole of Gaul as 
familiar to the Romans as India is to 
the ordinary Englishman to-day. Be- 
fore the first century of the new era 
was over Southern Britain acquired 
equal distinctness, and Agricola, by di- 
recting his fleet to sail round its 
shores, had proved for the first time 
what had previously been surmised,* 
that Britain was an island. 

If the advance of the Roman eagies 
ndded to the geographical knowledge of 
the day, curiosity was almost simulta- 
neously provoked by their decisive de- 
feat. As the new era opened, indeed, 
there seemed every probability that 
Rome would repeat in Germany the 
conquest she had already made in Gaul. 
Tiberius actually advanced to the 
Elbe, and received the submission of 
many important tribes which dwelt be- 
tween that river and the Rhine. But 
the advance of Tiberius was followed 
by the crushing defeat of Varus, and 
though the younger Germanicus sub- 
sequently claimed that he had subdued 
all Germany west of the Elbe, the re- 
verse was never repaired, and Germany 
was never included in the great Em- 
pire of Rome. 

Yet cultivated Romans were natu- 
rally interested in a country where 
their arms had experienced so great a 
reverse; and Tacitus addressed himself 
to the excellent treatise on the maaners 
of the Germans. But the Germania has 
greater value as an ethnographical and 
historical work than as a geographical 
essay. “He has given us little positive 
information of a geographical kind. 
He tells us nothing of the affluents of 
either [the Rhine or the Danube], nor 
does he notice even the names of the 
Ems or Weser, both of them so familiar 
to the Romans in the days of Augustus. 


*Bunbury’s “History of Ancient Geog- 
raphy," Vol. I1., p. 492. 
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Even the Elbe only obtains merely a 
passing mention in connection with its 
source. Nor do we find the name of 
the Vistula, which ever since the days 
of Agrippa had been regarded as the 
Eastern boundary of Germany on the 
side of Sarmatia.” ° 

Defeat and retreat were limiting the 
knowledge, if they were exciting the 
curiosity of the Romans, and Germany 
remained unexplored like the still re- 
moter unknown land which covered 
European Russia. North of Germany, 
no serious attempt had been made to 
explore the Northern Ocean. Drusus, 
the brother of Tiberius, had, indeed, 
sailed into these seas, but the terrors of 
the ocean had soon induced him to re- 
turn. And even philosophic histo- 
rians like Tacitus acquiesced in his de- 
cision. “Sanctius ac reverentius visum,” 
so he could write, “de actis deorum 
credere quam scire.” “It seems more 
reverent to believe in the works of God 
than to penetrate unknown oceans for 
the purpose of investigating them.” 

And so for nearly ten centuries a 
veil shut out from Western and South- 
ern Europe the vast countries to the 
North of Germany which we now know 
as Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
And while men like Drusus were hesi- 
tating to explore, and men like Tacitus 
were rejecting inquiry as inimical to 
faith, the Norsemen who had settled 
in these regions were training them- 
selves and their descendants, by hard- 
ship on sea and land, for the career of 
conquest which was in store for them. 
The invasion of the Norsemen, how- 
ever, brought home to every one the ex- 
istence of the countries from which 
these hardy freebooters came. It was 
no longer possible to ignore lands 
which had produced a race capable of 
conquering Britain and Normandy, of 
sweeping past the pillars of Hercules 
into the Mediterranean, of subduing 





®Buabury’s “History of Ancient Geog- 
raphy,” Vol. IL., p. 495. 
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Sicily, and of shaking the Emperor of 
the East on his throne at Constantino- 
ple. If, indeed, the art of printing 
had prevailed in those days, the growth 
of knowledge might have extended be- 
yond a mere acquaintance with the 
Scandinavian countries. For the same 
Norse race, which gave conquerors to 
Normandy, Britain and Sicily, pro- 
duced men capable of crossing the At- 
lantic and of landing in the New World. 
The fame of this exploit was, however, 
completely forgotten: and no one real- 
ized that on the other side of the At- 
lantic was a great continent, the north- 
ern and southern half of which were 
both larger than the whole known 
world of the fourteenth century of our 
era. 

Other discoveries were, indeed, to 
precede the addition of a New World to 
the known globe. In the thirteenth 
century Marco Polo set out from Italy 
for the Court of Kubla Khan, and, at- 
ter a long residence in China, returned 
home to enrich the world with the 
knowledge which he had thus ac- 
quired. Nearly two centuries later 
Prince Henry the Navigator attempted 
to find a way by sea to the treasures 
of Arabia and the wealth of India. 
His example, before the end of the cen- 
tury, inspired even greater men than 
himself. In 1492 Columbus (to quote 
Mr. Lowell's happy phrase), seeking the 
back door of the Indies, found himself 
knocking at the front door of America. 
Other seamen soon followed in _ his 
track. And both North and South 
America were gradually added to the 
known world. While Columbus was 
opening out the West, Vasco da Gama 
was rounding the Cape of Good Hope. 
and affording a new route to the East. 
In fact all the additions which had been 
made to the world before sink in insig- 
nificance when compared with the dis- 
coveries which were effected in the 
close of the fifteenth and in the opening 
of the sixteenth centuries. 
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Before, indeed, the sixteenth century 
had expired something was known of 
every part of the habitable world ex- 
cept Australasia. The great Dutch at- 
las, which was published early in the 
seventeenth century, gives us with 
some approach to accuracy the outlines 
of all the four great continents and 
their dependent islands. The shape, 
indeed, of the great divisions of the 
earth’s surface was not yet exactly de- 
termined. Their latitude and longi- 
tude were not always correctly given. 
But the student who had that elaborate 
atlas before him was at any rate able 
to obtain an approximate idea of the 
geography of the world. Except for 
the omission of Australasia, he had the 
broad facts before his eyes. 

And the discovery of Australia was 
already imminent. In the middle of the 
seventeenth century two Dutchmen, 
Van Diemen and Tasman, both des- 
tined to imprint their name on the same 
island, demonstrated the existence of 
Australia, or New Holland, as it was at 
first called. But more than 100 years 
elapsed before the expedition of Captain 
Cook led to any accurate knowledge 
of the great Australasian territory, and 
it was only in the present century that 
the whole coastline of Australia was 
surveyed in a manner which made it 
possible to delineate it with accuracy 
on our maps. 

In these great discoveries the sea- 
men’s work from its very nature was 
only preliminary. Other explorers had 
to undertake the sometimes harder task 
of penetrating into the interior and as- 
certaining its condition and its re- 
sources. But the present century has 


been fruitful in producing such men. 

In America, in Asia, in Australia, they 

have done valuable work; while, in our 

own time, they have traversed and re- 

traversed the Dark Continent of Africa, 
The Contemporary Review. 
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and added by doing so to the knowledge 
and to the extent of the world. 

Into these later discoveries it is 
hardly our present object to enter. We 
have endeavored to show how different 
the world of to-day is from the world 
of which we read in ancient history. 
The world of Homer was the world 
which surrounded the ASgean. The 
world of the Roman Consulate was the 
world which surrounded the Mediterra- 
nean. The flag of Empire has now 
moved from the Aigean to the Mediter- 
ranean, from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic. But while these vast addi- 
tions Lave been made to the earth’s sur- 
face, the world in another sense has 
become smaller. Steam and electricity 
have almost annihilated distance; and 
voyages, which would have had terrors 
for the boldest two centuries ago, are 
now undertaken by any pleasure-seeker 
who has time and money at his com- 
mand. The Atlantic Ocean itself does 
not rouse the fears which the Agean 
inspired in the breast of Homer; and 
the man who takes a ticket for a voy- 
age round the world may be certain of 
accomplishing his purpose in less time 
than Jonah must have expected to oc- 
cupy when he took his ticket, or at any 
rate paid his fare, on a vessel trading 
to Tarshish. 

Geography has been sometimes called 
the handmaid of history; and no man, 
it is certain, can understand the history 
of any country without some know!l- 
edge of its geography. In the same 
way, however accurately we may know 
the History of Mankind, we shall have 
an inaccurate idea of it as a whole if 
we do not realize that the most impor- 
tant factor throughout has not been the 
struggle of Race, or Religion, or the 
Revolutions of Race and Religion, but 
what we have ventured to call “The 
Growth of the World.” 

Spencer Walpole. 



























































A long series of indiscretions has 
ended without serious mishap, and 911 
those who took part are probably sorry 
for the part they took. Lord Esher, 
a popular courtier, whose business it is 
to manage Windsor Castle, wrote n 
uncalled-for and unfortunate letter to 
some fussy little panic-monger about 
the satisfaction which the resignation 
of Sir John Fisher would afford 
to the Kaiser, and having done 
this foolish thing sent his effusion 
to the papers. The Kaiser in an 
after-dinner mood dashed off a_let- 
ter of protest ‘making fun of Lord 
Esher) to Lord Tweedmouth. Lord 
Tweedmouth’s head was a little turned 
by this mark of Imperial confidence. 
He showed the letter to this person and 
to that person. It was marked pri- 
vate; and Sir Edward Grey told him 
(very sensibly) that it was a private 
document, and should be answered pri- 
vately. But, unfortunately, there is a 
new school of journalism to which the 
word private conveys no meaning. ‘To 
this school The Times military corre- 
spondent unfortunately belongs; who, 
hearing of the matter and sniffing sen- 
sation, bethought him of a means to 
make mischief. Here was a foreign 
potentate writing to our Naval Minister 
about the time of the Naval Estimates 
upon a kindred subject. What an op- 
portunity! A precious tit-bit of in- 
formation which might be dressed up 
for an_ enterprising news-vendor. 
Would it do for the Daily Mail? No; 
the proprietor, a raw recruit to the 
ranks of the nobility, might shrink 
from affronting a crowned head, even 
though the lapse promoted the sale of 
his multitudinous wares. But what 
would ill accord with the newly-found 
sense of responsibility and tasteful de- 
corum of the Daily Mail might be at- 
tractive to The Times, and give quite a 


The Kaiser and the “Times.” 
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fillip to its circulation. And so, after 
long thought and premeditation, the 
form of the transaction was arranged. 
“Our Military Correspondent” wrote a 
letter exposing the awful plot. His 
réle was the savior of the country. 
The Times provided a title “Under 
Which King” (a delicate insinuation, 
which might imply a treasonable cor- 
respondence) together with a leading 
article, short, violent, and struck off, 
as it were, in a white heat of patriotic 
indignation. 

From one point of view the affair 
was a gigantic success. “The subject 
new it walked the town awhile, num- 
bering good intellects.” 

In the old days a sudden pronounce- 
ment of The Times on such a subject 
would have been regarded as a semi- 
official utterance, so close was the con- 
tact of the editorial chair with those 
who govern the national policy. And 
tradition lingers long. Many innocent 
people, twenty or thirty years behind- 
hand, were horrified and alarmed. 
They were filled with a vague feeling 
that a plot against our security and in- 
dependence had been unearthed. Even 
those who were better informed felt 
uneasy. The Cabinet acted with great 
promptitude, and Mr. Asquith’s answer 
to a question in the House of Commons 
reduced the sensation-monger and mis- 
chief maker to his proper insigniti- 
cance. <A sense of the ridiculous su- 
pervened, and in a few hours we: had 
the sublime spectacle of the Daily Mait 
gravely rebuking The Times for an of- 
fence against international good man- 
ners. 

We may be asked—and it is a fair 
question—whether the facts of the case 
indicate any breach of constitutional 
usage. It is not for us to say whether 
Parliamentary government in Germany 
has advanced to the stage at which the 
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German sovereign is not entitled to 
write at will to a foreign Minister. 
The King of England, of course, could 
not dream of doing it. George the 
Third himself would certainly not have 
ventured on such a step without the 
consent, at all events, of his Prime Min- 
ister. As to Lord Tweedmouth, he 
had two courses open to him. He 
might have kept it entirely private, or 
he might have laid it before the Cabi- 
net. He did neither. He adopted a 
middle, or we should rather say a mud- 
dled, course. He took the advice of 
Sir Edward Grey. He showed the let- 
ter to a number of people, and he sent 
a private answer. It is easy to be wise 
after the event. But we feel pretty 
clear in our own minds that the middle 
course was wrong. Jest might have 
been returned for jest, and the joke 
kept until it had matured and become 
quite harmless. Or the Cabinet might 
have been informed. The incident, 
however, should now serve a good pur. 
pose. It has concentrated public opin- 
ion not in this country alone upon the 
dangerous state of suppressed excite- 
ment and artificial tension into which 
countries are thrown by a public and 
The Economist. 
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Press-supported rivalry in armaments. 
The spectacle of our own Government 
being goaded and lashed by The Times 
and other newspapers because it has 
only added a million to the Naval Bs- 
timates of this year, and of the German 
Government being hounded on by the 
firebrands of its own Press for the 
slackness of its naval preparations 
against the English menace, may well 
make men and angels weep. A huge 
unproductive expenditure on both sides 
of the North Sea is depressing capital, 
curtailing the incomes of the well-to- 
do, and driving men by hundreds and 
thousands into the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. Mr. Asquith rightly inter- 
preted the determination of the coun- 
try, when he pledged the Government 
to maintain an ample superiority over 
the German Navy. But the expendi- 
ture and taxation of the country have 
reached a point which calls upon our 
statesmen to devote not the tail ends 
of their time, but their best thought 
and energy to the task of arriving at 
friendly understandings with foreign 
Powers for a mutual and simultaneous 
reduction of military budgets. 





THE LIMITS OF ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION. 


Another effort, the third of its kind, 
is now being made to conclude an Arbi- 
tration Treaty with the United States. 
We hope and believe that this time it 
will succeed. Some, at least, of the 
obstacles that wrecked the earlier 
treaties do not exist today. ‘The 
Americans have largely outgrown their 
old and penetrating suspiciousness of 
British diplomacy. Anglophobia as a 
political force has undergone in the last 
decade a progressive decline. There 
are no issues of any serious moment 
still outstanding between the two Gov- 
ernments. Those that Mr. Bryce has 
just been endeavoring to settle in Ot- 


tawa are intricate, but not crucial, and 
the temper in which they are ap- 
proached is on both sides that of sin- 
cerity and goodwill. Our people have 
long set upon Anglo-American friend- 
ship a value that can.scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. They believe, and rightly 
believe, that the relations between the 
two countries are one of the deter- 
mining factors not only in international 
politics, but in the progress of civiliza- 
tion. In the United States, if the 
realization of all that Anglo-American 
co-operation and brotherhood mean, or 
should mean, is less vivid and constant, 
there is, at all events, a general desire 
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to preserve and extend the zone of in- 
ternational confidence. Both peoples 
believe in arbitration. Both recognize 
in it a principle whose tendency, in 
Kant’s expressive formula, lies in the 
moral, rather than the pathological, di- 
rection. Both are conscious that their 
failure to embody that principle in a 
solemn compact is a reproach to the 
type of civilization of which they claim 
to be the foremost representatives. 
The omens, therefore, are favorable. 
At the same time, the special circum- 
stances of America are such as to re- 
strict both the scope and the efficacy 
of any Arbitration Treaty. This is a 
condition which, after the failures of 
1897 and of 1905, it would be foolish 
not to take into account. We do not 
believe that it is possible for Mr. Bryce 
and Mr. Root to succeed where Lord 
Pauncefote and Mr. Olney, and Sir 
Mortimer Durand and Mr. Hay failed. 
We do, however, believe that a limited 
success, and along more restricted lines, 
is both within their grasp, and is well 
worth striving for. The history of the 
previous efforts not only, in our judg- 
ment, confirms that view, but points 
with unmistakable precision to the con- 
ditions that will have to be observed if 
an Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty 
is ever to become a reality. 

What was. it that killed the Olney- 
Pauncefote Treaty, and that led the 
Senate, after emasculating it by amend- 
ments, to reject it altogether? There 
were, no doubt, many reasons. The 
Treaty was negotiated in the heat of 
reaction from the Venezuelan crisis 
of 1895, and the comprehensiveness of 
its provisions went, perhaps, too far 
ahead of American sentiment. More- 
over, in 1897, Anglophobia was ram- 
pant throughout the United States; the 
Irish influence was adroitly used to 
foment suspicion and distrust; and the 
partisanship of the defeated Bryanites 
stopped at nothing to thwart and be- 
labor the Administration. All these 


factors contributed to the final defeat, 
and even if they had been the only 
ones, their strength, under the condi- 
tions of the time, would probably have 
been enough to make defeat inevitable. 
But they were not the only ones, and 
the assumption that but for them the 
Treaty would have been ratified with- 
out amendment was clearly proved 
eight years later to be untenable. For 
in 1905, under wholly different circum- 
stances, the American Senators re- 
peated their action of 1897. They had 
before them a batch of seven Arbitra- 
tion Treaties; they mutilated and de- 
vitalized them one after another, re- 
ducing them by identical amendments 
to an identical futility. It is most im- 
portant to recognize that they could not 
have been moved thereto by the infiu- 
ences that were operative in 1897. in 
1905 Anglophobia was not merely qui- 
escent, but had been replaced by a real 
and healthy sense of friendliness to- 
wards both the British people and the 
British Government. Nor, in any case, 
could Anglophobia be a reason for 
emasculating Arbitration Treaties with 
Italy, France, Germany, and Austria- 
Hungary. Politics, again, in 1905, had 
little or no effect on the issue—both the 
vote and the debate disregarded the 
lines of party. Neither was there the 
objection to the scope of the Treaties 
that was urged against the Olney- 
Pauncefote agreement. All the trea- 
ties of 1905 were identical with one an- 
other, and conformed to the familiar 
Anglo-French model. That is, they 
were nearly as restricted as any Arbi- 
tration Treaty can be that is to retain 
a spark of reality. Yet all were so m"- 
tilated by amendments that President 
Roosevelt declined to proceed with 
them. 

The truth is, we believe, that what 
drove the Senate to act as it did in 1897 
and in 1905 was, beyond everything 
else, the primal instinct of self-preser- 
vation. The Constitution lodges in the 
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Senate the right to a final voice in the 
conduct of foreign affairs; all treaties, 
to be effective, must be ratified by a 
two-thirds majority “of the Senators 
present.” And that is a prerogative 
which the Senate betrays no intention 
of relinquishing. No legislative cham- 
ber in the world isso “touchy” as the 
American Senate,«.o sensitive to any 
invasion of its Constitutional rights, so 
tenacious of the privileges that either 
belong to it by law or that it is able 
to extort from weak-kneed Presidents. 
It is the last body on earth to surrender 
any of its authority, least of all on so 
vital a matter as the control of foreign 
relations. An Arbitration Treaty chal- 
lenges that authority at its tenderest 
point. It cannot help doing so. The 
essence of all such treaties is that two 
Powers agree to refer to arbitration 
certain questions. Those questions 
may be few and insignificant. They 
may exclude all matters involving the 
“national honor” or “vital interests’; 
they may be so limited as to turn 
merely on points of law or the interpre 
tation of existing treaties. But in the 
case of the American Senate these re- 
strictions and exclusions make no dif- 
ference. If a treaty provides for auto- 
matic arbitration on any questions, 
however unimportant in numbers or in 
quality, it must to that extent infringe 
upon Senatorial prerogatives. It prac- 
tically takes away certain powers that 
the Constitution vests in the Senate, 
and transfers them to the President. 
It exalts the Executive at the expense 
of the Legislature. It allows the 
President to carry a negotiation with a 
foreign Government through practically 
The Nation. 
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all its stages without consulting the 
Senate. To ask the Senate to concur 
in a general Arbitration Treaty is, 
therefore, from its point of view, to ask 
it to commit political suicide. It is to 
ask it to abdicate in favor of its great 
rival, the President. ° 

This is a demand to which we see no 
likelihood of the Senate yielding. Pres- 
idents Cleveland, McKinley, and Roose- 
velt have each and all failed to change 
its attitude. From the safe and legiti- 
mate shelter of the Constitution it has 
defied with equal success public opinion 
and three of the strongest Presidents in 
American history. It is scarcely, 
therefore, an exaggeration to say that a 
general, automatic, and effective Arbi- 
tration Treaty with the United States is 
a Constitutional impossibility. The ut- 
most concession, in our judgment, that 
can be wrung from the Senate is an ac- 
ceptance of arbitration as a principle, 
coupled with a provision that the prin- 
ciple shall only be invoked and applied, 
in any given case, with the concurrence 
of the two-thirds majority required by 
the Constitution. That is as far as the 
American Senators would go in 1897; 
it is as far as they went in 1905; it is 
as far, we fear, as they can ever be in- 
duced to go. The situation is regret- 
table, and, in a sense, disheartening, 
but it cannot be either altered or ig- 
nored. To recognize its limitations is 
not, of course, to advocate inaction; it 
is to mark out the sphere within which 
an advance is practicable, and it is to 
forestall the disappointment that has 
twice already awaited the policy of at- 
tempting too much. 
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“FATHER AND SON.” 


That very remarkable work “Father 
and Son” has been presented to the 
world as “a document, a record of edu- 
cational and religious conditions which, 
having passed away, will never return,” 
and further, as “the diagnosis of a :ly- 
ing Puritanism.” We may also, if we 
are so inclined, read the work more 
simply as “the record of a struggle 
between two temperaments, two coa- 
sciences, and two epochs.” Wise 
readers will probably confine their at- 
tention to the latter aspect of the book, 
to the dramatic conflict between re- 
ligious fanaticism and a temperament 
driven by equally imperative instincts 
to rule its tolerant course through life 
by “sesthetic junctures.” No one who 
has read “Father and Son” will need to 
be reminded of the exquisite touch with 
which the author has unfolded a story 
tragic in its essence, though humor pre- 
dominates on the surface. The drama, 
to be candid, is more satisfying than 
the “diagnosis,” which concerns itself 
chiefly with obvious symptoms rather 
than with any deep underlying cause. 
One can partly sympathize with this 
procedure, for the symptoms of the 
mental disease under consideration are 
undeniably picturesque, as indeed they 
have already been very generally recog- 
nized to be, in many fields of literature. 

The author, in a few words of apol- 
ogy at the outset, guards himself 
against misunderstanding with regard 
to the element of humor contained in 
his presentment of a dying Puritanism. 
The precaution seems unnecessary. 
There must be few now who have not 
been taught to recognize absurdity in 
Puritanism, and perhaps to recognize in 
it little else. The Puritanism of early 
and mid-Victorian days is as much out 
of fashion as the horsehair sofa against 
which this father and son of the early 
*sixties knelt seeking enlightenment as 





to whether it was or was not the Lord’s 
will that the younger petitioner should 
attend the Browns’ party. Puritan- 
ism of this kind, and perhaps of all 
kinds, has long been in the trough of 
discredit; indeed, we are not yet wholly 
recovered from some of the effects at- 
tending violent reaction, as more than 
one page of this book unconsciously 
testifies. 

The faculty of private judgment 
seems to have been developed to an 
abnormal degree in both the author’s 
parents. One by one every organized 
form of Protestant religion came under 
the ban of their disapproval, until at 
length they subsided into the little com- 
munity of extreme Calvinists known 
to the world at large as the “Plymouth 
Brethren.” By occupation and repute 
both belonged to the literary world, but 
were immeasurably removed from it in 
aims and ambitions and by the rigors 
of their creed. “My parents,” says 
the author, “lived in an intellectual cell 
bounded at its sides by the walls of 
their own house, but open above to the 
very heart of the uttermost heavens.” 
Such were the surroundings of the only 
child of the marriage, whose nature 
from the first prompted him to examine 
the rational walls of the intellectual 
cell rather than to explore the heart of 
the uttermost heavens. Very early we 
hear of searching questions on delicate 
points of theological doctrine. ‘The 
five-year-old son of the house has been 
taught that we should pray for the 
things we need, and he will demand 
good reasons why he should not pray 
for a certain humming-top, since he is 
confident he needs the humming-top far 
more than the conversion of the 
heathen or the restitution of Jerusalem 
to the Jews. Or he will put to a prac- 
tical test the “jealousy” of his parents’ 
God by the solemn invocation of an 
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image of wood, composed of a chair 
hoisted on to one of the drawing-room 
tables. “Oh, how I do hate that Law!” 
is the angry exclamation at a later 
date after reading in a certain chapter 
of Hebrews. 

Obviously a child of this disposition 
will be far from comfortable under a 
“dedication” sealing him from birth to 
the peculiar service of the Lord. That 
no open revolt took place until child- 
hood had already passed, may, one sup- 
poses, be attributed on the one side to 
a genuine fatherly tenderness underly- 
ing the spiritual severities and appa- 
rent inhumanity of his home life, and, 
on the other, to a passion for imitation 
which succeeded the child’s early in- 
stinctive revolt against the Law avi 
the Prophets. At this point in the 
story, the author—in a passage which 
reminds one that spiritual tyrannies 
have given place to other arbitrary cie- 
mands on youthful nature of which not 
the least oppressive is: “Thou shalt be 
original”—pauses to explain that orizi- 
nality in early youth shows itself most 
clearly by close imitation of things said 
and done near at hand. This child at 
all events evinced his originality in an 
orthodox manner by sedulous imitation 
not only of his father’s scientific mono- 
graphs and drawings, but of the senti- 
ments and phraseology of the Saints, 
so that we find him in his eleventh 
year, with monitory vigor and effect. 
cross-examining his parent as to the re- 
ligious standing of the lady who is 
coming to be his step-mother: “Is she 
one of the Lord’s children? Has she 
taken up her cross in baptism? Papa, 
don’t tell me that she is a Psdobap- 
tist!” It is hardly surprising that a 
little boy capable of discoursing in so 
edifying a manner should have already 
been made, as one by circumstances 
and nature peculiarly elect, an “adult” 
member of the “Brethren.” The pub- 
lic baptism which celebrated this 
event was the central point of the an- 
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thor’s childhood. “Everything since 
the earliest dawn of consciousness 
seemed to have been leading up to it. 
Everything afterwards seemed to be 
leading down and away from it.” ‘he 
author's first experiences of fiction, of 
secular poetry, of the wonders of 
Greek art (the last occasion drawing 
from parental authority the ruthless 
dictum that there is “nothing in the 
legends of these gods or rather devils 
that it is not better for a Christian not 
to know”), his first taste of liberty in 
the London world, these were the ste)s 
which led rapidly and inevitably to the 
final parting between two natures hold- 
ing incompatible points of view. 

One man derives his inspiration from 
supernatural sources alone, another is 
“dependent upon the company of 
friends for the very pulse of moral 
life.” To one the Browns’ party is 
the Browns’ party and nothing more, 
to another it is a momentous occasion 
involving issues of spiritual life and 
death. Ninety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred sleep in confident expectation of 
awaking to a prosaic and familiar to- 
morrow; the hundredth, drunk with 
eternity, will bid his companion good- 
night, saying, “with a sparkling rap- 
ture in his eyes, ‘Who knows? We 
may meet next in the air, with all the 
cohorts of God’s saints!” Between 
souls already worlds apart in thought 
it is sometimes well to put material 
space also, though there may be pain 
in the process. The pain in the in- 
stance recorded here is not likely to be 
overlooked, because of a certain zro- 
tesque comedy in the outward circum- 
stances. 

No one will grudge the author the 
plain-speaking in the end to which, he 
pleads, his long patience and forbear- 
ance entitle him. Whether the plain- 
speaking is precisely to the purpose is 
another matter. It would be difficult, 
one imagines, to support by historical 
proof the author's singular theory that 
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the inclusion of philanthropic activity 
in the category of saintliness is a couw- 
paratively late invention. Much also 
might be said on the characteristically 
modern assumption that philanthropy’s 
concern is with the finite needs only of 
human nature; and on the doubtful jus- 
tice of including that great motive 
force of philanthropic effort, Evangel- 
icalism, in a sweeping condemnation of 
“religion in a violent form,” which en- 
gages in the barren pursuit of “vain 
chimerical ideals.” Plain-speaking, 
however, as an expression of personal 
opinion has always its value. “It 
often amazed me, and I am still unable 
to account for the fact, that my fath>r, 
through his long life, or till nearly the 
close of it, continued to take an eager 
pleasure in the text of the Bible,” 
writes the author in his epilogue, and 
the remark may be taken to sum up 
the limitations implied in the sub-title 
of the book. 

Hardly less remarkable than the cen- 
tral figures in this drama of culture 
and fanaticism is the background 
against which they stand. That Puri- 
tanism has a fine flower as weil as a 
bitter fruit is shown in the author's 
mother, who moves through the early 
chapters, a presence severe but lovely, 
Puritan in grain, of an inflexible, dar- 
ing spirit, but gentle in speech and 
ways, sometimes even “extremely gay, 
laughing with a soft merry sound.” 
Later, in the remote Devonshire vil- 
lage, we have an incongruous medley 
of human beings united by a common 
spiritual need. There is Mary Grace 
Burmington, the crippled spinster, who 
plays benevolence to the author’s child- 
hood, “a very charming person.” 
There is James Sheridan Knowles, ex- 
comedian and poet, ending his days as 
a Baptist minister; there is Mrs. Jones, 
who sees Hell open beneath her feet at 
the wash-tub and the Devil holding out 
a long scroll inscribed with the record 
of her sins; there is a sprinkling of re- 
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tired professional men, am Admiral} 
even (what is the subtle connection be- 
tween Puritanism and the sea’), and 
pious rustics, artisans, domestic ser- 
vants, mostly in feeble health. Vi- 
nally, at the very base of the little com- 
munity of rigid sectarians, rests a tra- 
dition of certain storm-driven, soul- 
hungry Cornish fishermen, a romance 
of youth and beauty and religion, 
haunting the mind with its strange pa- 
thos like some old Irish saga. 

All these things the author describes 
with inimitable skill and a quiet 
amused curiosity, such as might have 
been brought by an intelligent layman 
to a survey of the minute sea-creatures 
which in those days lined the tidal 
pools on the Devonshire coast, but have 
now long since vanished beneath the 
prying fingers of science and the con- 
scientious collector. No less odd, no 
less insignificant, and no less ephemeral 
are the fragments of humanity gath- 
ered together on an obscure spot inland. 
Strange, frail, and on the whole harm- 
less manifestations of a vagary of the 
human mind, which, growing rank, 
swells sometimes into “religion in a 
violent form,” a thing dreadfully dis- 
turbing to the domestic amenities and 
to the comfort of small boys, dread- 
fully harassing to young men about to 
embark on the business of life. That 
is one way of looking at it. Or shall 
we see in these ignorant villagers, with 
their uncouth beliefs, a moral fervor. a 
strong sense of human obligation to the 
infinite and of the power of will over 
circumstance, which the world will not 
easily do without? By their “oddities” 
these peasants have become significant, 
valuable, part of the main stream-— 
linked also in a way, strangely enough, 
to the matters of that mythology which 
contains “nothing that it is not better 
for a Christian not to know.” Puritan- 
ism is perhaps not altogether vanished 
like the rare sea anemones of the Eng- 
lish sea-coast, or at least, unlike those 
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relics of the past, may return in an- 

other shape. Perhaps also in the final 

estimate of nineteenth-century Puritan- 

ism something more will be found to 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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say for it than that it exercised a de- 
structive influence on the faith of a 
younger generation. 

Eleanor Cecil. 





THE PETS OF THE POETS. 


Pet animals play a very pretty part 
in modern poetry. Before the time of 
Cowper they played none at all. __in- 
deed, so far as English literature is con- 
cerned, the personality of animals 
seems to have been a recent discovery. 
We read of noble steeds and faithful 
hounds much as we read of silly sheep 
and patient oxen; but individuals are 
not drawn for us even though they be 
named. The type is alluded to, and 
that is all. Strangely enough, very 
much the same thing may be said of 
children. Mamillius and Prince Ar- 
thur can be quoted against such a the- 
ory, but we think they stand alone. It 
is not that the great writers were not 
susceptible to the charm of childhood. 
Greene and Nicholas Breton wrote en- 
chanting songs inspired by infancy. 
Vaughan’s poem in praise of childhood 
is too well known to quote. Ben Jo:- 
son’s epitaph on his little son, who dicd 
at seven years old, is graceful and 
touching in the extreme:— 


Rest in soft peace, and asked, say here 
doth lie 
Ben Jonson his best piece of poetry. 


But he makes little attempt to depict 
the child. The new interest in children, 
and in a lesser degree the new interest 
in animals, marks a new conception of 
life. We no longer focus our gaze en- 
tirely upon the mature man. We do 
not subordinate the happiness of the 
present child entirely to that of the pro- 
spective man as we used to do. in 
the same way we are not so absolutely 
certain as we were that animals were 
created for nothing but our service or 
pleasure,—for us to hunt, and eat, and 


drive, and milk, and shear. Strange 
to say, Pope, who had so little tender- 
ness in him, broke ground for the good 
of the animals in this matter:— 


Has God, thou fool! work’d solely for 


thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy 
food? 


Who for thy table feeds the wanton 
fawn, 

For him as kindly spread the flow'ry 
lawn: 

Is it for thee the lark ascends 
sings? 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his 
wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours 
throat? 

Loves of his own and raptures swell 
the note. 

The bounding steed you pompously be- 
stride, 

Shares with his lord the pleasure and 
the pride. 

Know, Nature’s children all divide 

her care; 

The fur that warms a 
warm’'d a bear. 


and 


his 


monarch, 


But it is Cowper who strikes the tirst 
quite modern note. The “poet's cat,” 
who— 


much addicted to inquire 
For nooks to which she might retire— 


was accidentally shut up in her mas- 
ter’s linen-drawer, is a delightful stuily 
in feline character. The words put 
into her mouth suggest a purr of self- 
satisfaction, and whether from the 
branch of a tree she watches with su- 
percilious detachment the gardener at 
his work, or from inside the drawer 
congratulates herself upon her com- 
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forts, she is always a real cat,—of the 
sume race as Matthew Arnold’s “great 
Atossa,” but with less pretensions to 
rank and beauty than were possessed 
by “magnificent Matt’s” immortal pet. 
There is something distinctively middie 
class about her. She belongs to the 
Philistines, and no grand air lends an 
Imperial halo to her vices. Civil, if 
callous, self-centred, “sedate and 
grave,” she belonged to the rank-and- 
file of domestic pussies. ‘“Atossa,” on 
the other hand, was a monarch among 
cats:— 

Cruel, but composed and bland, 

Dumb, inscrutable and grand; 

So Tiberius might have sat, 

Had Tiberius been a cat. 


Cowper’s “wild Jack hare,” too, whom 
he loved “for his humor’s sake,” il- 
though “Jack” always accepted his 
kindness “with a jealous look, And, 
when he could, would bite,” is a beau- 
tiful piece of animal miniature-paint- 
ing. The same might be said of his 
dogs. But he draws so many morals 
from their admirable conduct—“My 
dog shall mortify the pride Of man’s 
superior breed,” he exclaims—that one 
is reminded of the “goody” children in 
the early children’s books. Still, 
they live before us notwithstanding 
their surpassing excellence, and one has 
to remember that they were spaniels 
“high in pedigree,” and that such tend 
to be dog-prigs. There are fashions in 
pets, whose influence extends to their 
characters no less than to their persons. 
Scett’s deerhounds, for instance, are 
almost too superfine for the taste of 
the twentieth century, but their mas- 
ter’s love has made them immortal. 
Wordsworth’s “Music,” again, is al. 
most unnaturally good, yet he man- 
ages to invest her with a winsome 
charm the Olney dogs were without. 
There are some lines in “Music's 
‘Tribute’”’ which only a greater than 
Cowper could have written:— 
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We grieved for thee, and wished thy 
end were past; 

And willingly have laid thee here at 
last: 

For thou hadst lived till everything 
that cheers 

In thee had yielded to the weight of 
years; 

Extreme old age had wasted thee 
away, 

And left thee but a glimmering of the 
day; 

Thy ears were deaf, and feeble were 
thy knees,— 

I saw thee stagger in the summer 
breeze, 

Too weak to stand against its sportive 
breath, 

And ready for the gentlest stroke of 
death. 


Yet “love,” he continues,— 
that comes wherever life and sense 
Are given by God, in thee was most 
intense; 
A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 
A tender sympathy, which did thee 
bind 
Not only to us Men, but to thy Kind: 
Yea, for thy fellow-brutes in thee we 
saw 
A soul of love, love’s intellectual law. 


ln another poem her master gives us 
an instance of his dog’s power of 
friendship:— 

Four dogs, each pair of different breed, 
Distinguished two for scent, and two 

for speed, 

follow a hare across a river but thinly 
coated with ice. The hare and three 
of her pursuers get across in safety, 
the ice breaks with the fourth, and “the 
grayhound, Dart, is overhead!”’— 


Better fate have Prince and Swallow— 
See them cleaving to the sport! 
Music has no heart to follow, 

Little Music, she stops short. 


Going to the aid of her drowning co.n- 
panion, 

From the brink her paws she stretches, 
Very hands as you would say! 

And afflicting moans she fetches, 

As he breaks the ice away. 
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Wordsworth’s animal pictures, how- 
ever, are not as perfect as Matthew Ar- 
nold’s, partly because he drew without 
humor, partly because he had not 2n 
intense delight in personality either in 
its lower or higher forms, a delight 
which, perhaps, is not compatible with 
an inspired comprehension of inanimate 
Nature. Yet Matthew Arnold’s finest 
tribute to a dead pet is perhaps the one 
which contains least humor and most 
philosophy, and which was written to 
nothing more significant than the me-n- 
ory of a canary. “Poor Matthias” 
was a fine specimen of his race, arrayed 
in “golden livery,” “courteous-eyed, 
erect and slim,” and a wonderful 
songster. Every politeness passed for 
eight years between him and his own- 
ers; he was tame and they were atten- 
tive, but from first to last they never 
quite knew him. Between men and 
dogs there may be complete sympathy; 
between men and cats there is occa- 
sionally more sympathy than the quali- 
ties of the felidae can be made to ac- 
count for; but between humanity and 
birds a gulf is fixed:— 


Birds, companions more unknown, 
Live beside us, but alone; 

Finding not, do all they can, 
Passage from their souls to man. 


All at once the poet, taught by his little 
hero, bursts for a moment into the re- 
gion of pure poetry :— 


Was it, as the Grecian sings, 

Birds were born the first of things, 
Before the sun, before the wind, 
Before the gods, before mankind, 
Airy, ante-mundane throng— 
Witness their unworldly song! 

Proof they give, too, primal powers, 

The Spectator, 


Of a prescience more than ours— 
Teach us, while they come and go, 
When to sail, and when to sow. 
Cuckoo calling from the hill, 
Swallow skimming by the mill, 
Swallows trooping in the sedge, 
Starlings swirling from the hedge, 
Mark the seasons, map our year, 
As they show and disappear. 

But, with all this travail sage 
Brought from that anterior age, 
Goes an unreversed decree 
Whereby strange are they and we. 


Dog-lovers, however, who do not hap- 
pen to be poets, even potentially, will 
find “Kaiser,” 


With his collie face 
Penitent for want of race, 


and “Geist,” “our little friend,” with 


All that gay courageous cheer, 
All that human pathos dear, 


more touching than “poor Matthias.” 
We see the mongrel—dachshund and 
collie— 


A tireless shepherd-lad, 
Teeming with plans, alert, and glad, 


and we see “Geist’s” “broad brown 
paws,” and “liquid, melancholy eye.” 
A good likeness attracts the ordinary 
man more than a beautiful picture. 

Did the poets read a great deal into 
their pets which was not there? Vossi- 
bly. On the other hand, they surely 
saw a great deal which commoner eyes 
miss. No doubt they invented in or- 
der to interpret. All artists do that. 
There are aspects of the truth which 
fancy alone can illumine, and which 
for the matter-of-fact must remain dark 
for ever. 
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A SLUMP IN HUMOR. 


Our English literature entitles us to 
claim as one of our national assets a 
keen sense of humor, that homely, 
genial quality which is to wit as the 
fire by which we warm ourselves is to 
the flash of a searchlight. Humor has 
been described as an acute sense of the 
incongruous and absurd, which, be it 
remembered, implies an accurate per- 
ception of the reasonabie and well p-o- 
portioned; it might almost be called 
common-sense in holiday clothes. One 
does not generally associate humor with 
mathematics; nevertheless Euclid’s 
fashion of proving a problem by dem- 
onstrating the absurdity of its contra- 
ries is a sort of appeal to the humor- 
ous faculty. There are people to whom 
it would not seem absurd even that the 
less should contain the greater. Humor 
then requires a certain comprehension 
of the nature of things and specially 
of their proportions. The absurd is 
largely the disproportioned; witness 
the ‘“‘we, the people of England,” which 
has immortalized the three tailors of 
Tooley Street. 

Now there are certain symptoms in 
English politics and literature to-day, 
which suggest that people in our cul- 
tured classes may be losing that sense 
of proportion essential to humor, and 
beginning to take themselves and their 
opinions too seriously. The most ob- 
vious example of this inability to recog- 
nize the absurd is to be found in the 
amateur martyrdoms now in fashion. 
Ancient martyrs went to the stake sing- 
ing hymns; modern ones go to prison 
shrieking protests. They yearn to suf 
fer for their cause; they demand mar- 
tyrdom; they “won't be happy till they 
get it’—and then they write to the 
newspapers to say with indignant -ur- 
prise, that it is very uncomfortable! 
Mr. O’Brien will sacrifice to lreland 
anything but his trousers; the suffra- 


gettes would die for the franchise, but 
cannot brook being second-class mis- 
demeanants. Is the Nonconformist 
conscience banishing humor from poii- 
tics, or is it the advent of Socialism? 

This disease has always been fatal to 
humor, and the distressing thing is that 
the robustly humorous seem specially 
liable to its attacks. Consider More 
and his egregious Utopjans. Shake- 
speare has made us familiar with the 
“spacious times” of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. How could any one with the 
rudiments of humor contemplate a state 
of things in which Cardinal Wolsey and 
Falstaff, Olivia and Shylock, Prospero 
and Dogberry, Portia and Mrs. Quickly, 
Hamlet deprived of his sables, 
Malvolio of his cross-gartering, should 
all sit at one table, clad in the simple 
uniform devised by collective wisdom, 
and entertained by “redinge something 
that perteneth to good maners and ver- 
tue” under the watchful eye of a 
“siphograunte”? A siphograunte! the 
name is enough. We have had merry 
monarchs and genial judges, but could 
a siphograunte be anything but a kill- 
joy? Could Mercutio have been gay, 
or Touchstone witty in his ponderous 
presence? Yet More was famous in 
Henry VIII's Court for his quips and 
jests. In our own days the Socialism 
of Mr. Wells and Mr. Bernard Shaw 
seems equally destructive to their hu- 
morous perceptions. And here aguin 
we must remark that the great failing 
of Socialists is in their sense of propor- 
tion. They apply material plasters to 
moral sores, and propose to remedy 
evils as wide as the world and as old 
as humanity by tinkering with the mar- 
riage laws, or exterminating landlords. 
Becky Sharp thought she could be vir- 
tuous on five thousand a year; Social- 
ists believe that everybody will be vir- 
tuous on two hundred. 
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Our modern novelists suffer similariy 
from “swelled head.” They are no 
longer content to tell us a story; they 
give us essays in unbelief, or studies 
in mental pathology; yet surely there 
remain still interesting happenings in 
the world which better deserve de- 
scription than the intricacies of a 
young woman's ill-reguiated inside. 
Critics, who must be the most kind- 
hearted of men, have invented tte 
terms “earnest work,” “evident sincer- 
ity,” to describe literary and artistic 
productions of appalling dinginess. 
Earnestness and sincerity are certainly 
fine things, but they are poor substi- 
tutes in a novel for invention and hu- 
mor. We ask for cake and are given 
a stone—and a good deal of dirt. More- 
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over, these serious subjects evoke a 
portentous elevation of style. A young 
lady explaining to her lover why she 
cannot get on with her parents says: 
“Intolerance collided matrimonially 
with Contempt; they looked for Con- 
formity as the result, but Heresy ap- 
peared instead.” This is from a lady’s 
pen; a still higher flight, from a man’s, 
is as follows: ““Weep not for the victims 
of Love; they have their consolation: 
weep rather for those who enter on the 
stony path ensanguined with the 
plumes Love himself has torn from his 
wings.” It is hardly surprising if we 
shrink from the labor of unravelling 
such sentences, and take refuge with 
Charles O’Malley or Mrs. Gamp. 
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George Eliot's “Romola”™ is added to 
Everyman’s Library. “Adam Bede” 
und “Silas Marner” had already ap- 
peared, and there is a pleasing prospect 
that, as in the case of Dickens and 
Scott, the Library will furnish a com- 
plete edition of the great novelist’s 
works. 


The version of “The Eclogues and 
Georgics of Virgil” which appears in 
Sveryman’s Library (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) is an entirely new translation in 
English verse by T. O. F. Royds. 
More than most of his predecessors Mr. 
Royds has succeeded in catching and 
reproducing the singular grace and 
beauty of the original. These conclud- 
ing lines from the eighth Eclogue will 
give some idea of Mr. Royds’ skill: 


Lo! on the altar, while we linger here, 

The unlighted cinder flickers into flame. 

Good may it bode! Something it bodes 
for sure. 

Hylax barks on the threshold. 
true? 


Is it 


Or is’t that lovers weave them empty 
dreams? 

Cease! from the town comes Daphunis; 
cease, my songs. 


The spring announcements of Henry 
Holt & Co. include several promising 
books of essays: “Over Against Green 
Peak,” by Miss Zephine Humphrey, 
“The Quest of the Unseen,” by Prof. 
Oscar Kuhns, and “The Comments of 
Bagshot,” by J. A. Spender. Two at- 
tractive anthologies of summer verse 
will be “Poems for Travellers,” edited 
by Miss Mary R. J. DuBois, and “The 
Poetic Old World,” edited by Miss Lucy 
H. Humphrey. New volumes in the 
American Nature Series will be “Fish 
Stories, Alleged and Experienced,” hy 
President Jordan of Leland Stanford 
University, and Dr. Charles F. Holder 
—‘Mary, the Wasps and Others,” and a 
revised edition of his “American In- 
sects,” both by Prof. Vernon L. Kellogg, 
author of “Darwinism To-Day,” which 
is attracting wide attention, — and 
“North American Trees,” by Dr. Na- 
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thaniel Lord Britton, director of ihe 
N. Y. Botanical Garden. Still another 
important nature book, suitable for geu- 
eral readers, will be “Biology and its 
Makers,” by Prof. William A. Locy. 


“Bachelor Betty” is the story of an 
Australian girl who goes to London to 
earn her living while she writes the 
great novel which she is quite sure is 
concealed in her mind, and the book 
written by Miss Winifred James to tell 
her experience abounds in laughable 
absurdities, and in that pleasant hearti- 
ness which the last ten years have 
taught readers to regard as colonial. 
Betty's voyage to England is pleasantly 
unlike most voyages in novels because 
she goes in the second cabin and sees 
strange persons, and does not stop at 
the places where all other travellers 
since Sindbad have stopped before her. 
Arrived in London she is cheated by 
a palmist; goes to see her aunt's step- 
brother, a pious soul who attends sales 
and inflicts his purchases on his women 
kind; she goes down into the country 
and lodges with a picturesque family 
of virtuous poor folk; she comes back, 
and gradually makes interesting ac- 
quaintances, writes a little for the 
newspapers, sees the English dog wor- 
shipper, is idle, and furiously indus- 
trious by turns, and at last writes her 
book and accepts the only man whom 
she has not previously rejected. She 
is always agreeable as she goes about 
seeing her London, the “land of Christ- 
mas cards and illustrated paper pic- 
tures come true,” and never forgetting 
her beloved Australia. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

Mr. Frederick Jesup Stimson’s “The 
American Constitution” brings aid and 
comfort to those modest, quiet Ameri- 
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can citizens who refuse to believe the 
constitution inadequate for the govern- 
ment of the United States, merely be- 
cause it is beyond the comprehension 
of certain other citizens reared under 
Roman or Asiatic law. The volume is 
composed of the six lectures delivered 
last year in the Lowell Institute 
Courses, and appropriately clear and 
simple in their statements, and argu- 
ments, but by no means the sort of dis- 
courses to be mastered at one hearing, 
and its most eager buyers will be those 
before whom the lectures were deliv- 
ered. The first four of these discourses 
are occupied with the history and de- 
velopment of the principles of the Con- 
stitution, that is, of Anglo American 
Constitutional law as Mr. Stimson puts 
it. The last two consider the recent 
and current events, their bearing and 
possible consequences, and, although 
necessarily transitory in interest will 
be more deeply considered by most 
readers than the earlier parts of the 
book. Mr. Stimson is a jurist, not a 


politician; he is a professor of Com- 
parative Legislation at Harvard Uni- 
versity and is accustomed to moderate 
and careful expressions and his state- 
ments, his warnings, and his criticism, 
whether approving or otherwise are to 
be received in a far different spirit than 


that with which one receives the 
words of politician or partisan. This 
is a book to be studied by the average 
voter; not too difficult for the high 
school library for the benefit of the 
most clever pupils, and _ perfectly 
adapted to the libraries of the working 
men's clubs, and it is a book which 
sets its author at once among those 
who are not afraid to do their best lest 
any harm come to the republic. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





